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PREFACE 


No  one  who  reads  the  Centuries  of  Meditations  (1908) 
or  Christian  Ethloks  (1675)  could  escape  the  realization  that 
the  idea  of  love  has  great  significance  for  Thomas  Traherne, 
References  to  love  run  constantly  through  both  Christian 
Ethlcks  and  the  Centuries , virtually  dominating  and  Informing 
all  other  Ideas,  for  central  In  Traherne’s  whole  view  of 
the  world  is  his  concept  of  love.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  in  order  to  be  fully  understood,  everything 
Traherne  says  should  be  seen  In  relation  to  his  concept  of 
love. 

In  view  of  this  importance  of  love  in  Traherne’s 

thinking,  it  Is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  of  those 

who  have  written  about  him,  few  do  more  than  make  slight 

reference  to  Traherne's  preoccupation  with  love,  and  none 

go  further  than  to  outline  Traherne's  love  concept.  Itrat- 

Husain  says  (The  Mystical  Element  In  the  Metaphysical  Poets 

of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  1948,  p.  22)* 

I have  studied  Thomas  Traherne  primarily  as  a philo- 
sophical mystic  who  gave  to  love  a peculiar  and 
significant  place  in  his  mystical  speculations. 

. and  though  Husain  gives  a sketch  of  Traherne’s  thinking 
about  love,  he  does  not  clarify  the  basic  assumptions  or 
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principles  that  could  fully  explain  Traherne’s  philosophy 
with  respect  to  love. 

Gladys  Wlllet,  also  (Traherne » an  Essay.  1919) 
speaks  to  some  extent  of  Traherne’s  concept  of  love  «.wd 
makes  a brief  analysis  of  it,  but  she,  like  Husain,  does 
not  attempt  a study  of  the  philosophical  structure  of 
Traherne’s  ideas  about  love.  And  these  two  critics  do  more 
toward  clarifying  Traherne’s  concept  of  love  than  any  others 
who  have  written  about  his  works. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  exegesis  of  what  we  believe 
is  Traherne’s  most  basic  idea,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  place 
to  make  a special  study  of  Traherne’s  concept  of  love  with 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  philosophical  assumptions 
or  metaphysical  foundations  that  make  it  up.  Such  a study, 
we  hope,  will  serve  a double  purpose*  that,  first,  of 
providing  an  analysis  of  Traherne's  central  concept  for 
students  and  interested  readers  of  Traherne  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  draw  out  of  his  various 
statements  about  love  a consistent  philosophical  structure 
and,  second,  of  discouraging  such  narrowly  conceived  evalua- 
tions of  Traherne  as  that  of  Douglas  Bush,  who  says  (English 
Literature  in  the  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century.  1945,  p.  149)* 

Neither  as  Christian  nor  as  philosopher  does  Traherne 
seem  quite  mature;  he  hardly  graduates  from  songs  of 
innocence  to  songs  of  experience. 
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It  Is  our  contention  (and  one  which  we  hope  to  show  through 
this  study)  that  Traherne  is,  on  the  contrary,  fully  mature 
as  both  a Christian  and  a philosopher*  If  we  were  to  say 
that  Traherne  is  not  mature,  then  the  same  criticism  would 
have  to  be  levelled  at  such  towering  figures  in  the  history 
of  Christian  mysticism  as,  for  example,  Meister  Eckhart 
(1260-1328?)  and  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091-1153). 
Traherne  is  deceptively  simple;  though  he  speaks  ecstatically 
of  the  Joys  of  "ohildhood, " he  is,  for  the  most  part, 
speaking  metaphorically  to  express  a spiritual  condition, 
attainable  by  the  adult,  which  he  believes  the  child  enjoys 
naturally,  without  being  conscious  of  it.  As  we  point  out 
in  this  thesis,  Traherne* s "philosophy"  of  love  is  not  only 
refined,  intricate,  and  mature  but  also,  however  much  dif- 
ference there  may  be  in  non-essentials,  in  a direct  line 
with  the  Christian  philosophy  of  some  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  thinkers  of  the  past. 

In  making  this  study,  then,  we  have  not  set  about  to 
discover  Traherne* s sources  or  to  reveal  all  the  possible 
influences  on  his  thinking.  Our  primary  objective  is 
exegesis,  the  elucidation  of  an  idea  which  we  feel  is  too 
little  understood;  but  we  have,  of  course,  attempted  to 
"place"  Traherne's  thinking  about  love  within  its  own  century 
and  to  make  a few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  tradition  within 


which  we  feel  Traherne's  concept  of  love  most  clearly  belongs. 

Our  analysis  is  based  upon  a study  of  all  the  works 
which  can  be  positively  attributed  to  Traherne,  but  since 
the  clearest  statements  of  his  thought  are  to  be  found  in 
Christian  Ethloks  and  Centuries  of  Meditations,  these  works 
are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
Traherne's  works,  more  than  is  usually  the  case  with  other 
authors,  are  so  many  elaborations  of  a single  theme.  His  V 
poetry  and  his  A Serious  and  Pathetical  Contemplation  of 
the  Mercies  of  God  . . . (1699)  add  nothing,  philosophically 
speaking,  to  the  Centuries  and  the  Ethlcks.  We  do  not  draw 
on  either  the  poetry  or  the  Contemplation  for  the  illustration 
of  ideas  which  are  already  amply  and  more  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  Ethlcks  and  the  Centuries . 

In  order  to  prevent  the  needless  repetition  of 
"ibids"  when  quoting  from  Traherne's  work,  we  have  throughout 
resorted  to  the  abbreviations  C of  M,  for  Centuries  of  Medi- 
tations: Ch  Eth.  for  Christian  Ethlcks:  and  E F.  for  Roman 
Forgeries  (167*0  inserted,  in  parentheses,  directly  after  the 
quoted  material. 

The  writer  wishes  to  give  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  the  members  of  his  supervisory  committee,  Dr.  David  Stryker 
and  Dr.  Arnold  Wirtala  for  performing  with  patience  and 
understanding  a function  which,  though  routine  for  them,  was 
of  great  importance  for  the  preparation  of  this  thesis. 
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Great  appreciation  is  also  due  to  all  those  friends 
who  ever  had  to  endure  the  writer’s  conversation  or  temporary 
anguish  over  the  paper,  especially  to  Claire  and  Bay  Living- 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUNDS 


To  say  that  the  century  in  which  Thomas  Traherne 
lived  was  an  age  of  transition  is  to  use  a cliche.  It  is, 
however,  a cliche  we  do  not  seem  able  to  do  without.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  regarding  the  century  save  as  one  in 
which  there  was  a radical  shift  in  point  of  view,  a transi- 
tion from  the  dominant  preoccupations  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  interests  of  the  modern  world.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  modern  world  emerged.  Before  that  time  the 
ideas  which  were  to  dominate  the  character  of  modern  thinking 
were  known  and  held  by  some  individual  thinkers,'1'  but  it  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  these  ideas  became  so 
important  as  to  cause  a significant  change  in  man*s  view  of 
himself  and  the  proper  use  of  his  energies.  As  Basil  Willey 
has  said* 

If  there  was  then  any  outstanding  intellectual 
revolution  in  process  of  enactment,  it  was  a general 
transference  of  interest  from  metaphysics  to  physics, 
from  the  contemplation  of  Being  to  the  observation 
of  Becoming.  ...  no  event  counted  for  more  than 
the  realisation  that  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world  could  be  "explained”  by  the  laws  of 
motion,  as  movements  of  particles  of  matter  in  space 
and  time.2 
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Because  of  this  "transference  of  Interest"  of  which 
Willey  speaks,  it  is  possible  to  characterize  the  seven- 
teenth century  as  one  which  looked  in  two  directions  at 
once.  Like  a Janus,  it  faced  both  toward  the  interests 
of  the  past  and  toward  those  that  were  to  become  basic  in 
the  future. ^ Surprisingly  enough,  if  the  century  is  thought 
of  in  this  way,  a man  like  Thomas  Traherne  can  be  seen  to 
represent  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  satisfactorily  in  some 
respects  as  a man  like  Bacon.  For  Traherne,  though  con- 
centrating his  attention  upon  the  "contemplation  of  Being," 
never  regarded  the  "observation  of  Becoming"  as  in  any  way 
conflicting  with  it.  He  thought  of  the  realm  of  Being  as 
entirely  non-physical  and  did  not  attribute  to  it  any  of 
the  characteristics  of  "Becoming."  Since  for  Traherne,  the 
physical  and  the  metaphysical  realms  were  founded  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  one  could  not  contradict  the  other,  and 
he  made  no  attempt  to  keep  the  two  realms  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated. Bacon,  however,  felt  that  physics  should  not 
be  mixed  with  metaphysics  and  sought  to  separate  the  two 
in  order  to  gain  general  acceptance  for  the  new  philosophy* 

What  can  be  asserted  with  confidence,  I think,  is 
that  Bacon* s desire  to  separate  religious  truth 
and  scientific  truth  was  in  the  interests  of  science, 
not  of  religion.  He  wished  to  keep  science  pure  from 
religion*  the  opposite  part  of  the  process— keeping 
religion  pure  from  science — did  not  Interest  him 
nearly  so  much.4 
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For  Bacon  there  was  a genuine  conflict  between  religion 
and  science  in  so  far  as  religion  attempted  any  description 
of  the  natural  world,  for  he  tended  to  interpret  such 
description  as  an  effort  to  state  objective  reality.  But 
for  Traherne,  the  objective  nature  of  religious  statements 
involving  the  spatio-temporal  world  were  purely  ancillary 
to  their  "inner”  content.  Religious  language  was  for  him 
largely  the  symbolization  in  objective  terms  of  truths  which 
he  regarded  as  concerning  primarily  the  subjective  realm. 
Because  of  this  ability  on  Traherne’s  part  to  see  the 
"interior"  nature  of  religious  dogma,  he  was  able  to  retain 
an  interest  in  the  "contemplation  of  Being"  while  accepting 
the  findings  of  the  new  philosophy  as  true  within  their 
proper  sphere.  As  a result,  Traherne  held  onto  the  essence 
of  the  old  tradition  at  the  same  time  that  he  found  no 
argument  with  the  new,  except  in  so  far  as  it  claimed 
completeness  in  its  description  of  reality. ^ This  point 
of  view  can  be  seen  in  Traherne's  preface  to  the  reader  in 
Christian  Ethlcks  (1675).  Still  he  is  not  completely  con- 
sistent, and  this  view  is  more  often  implied  than  stated i 

Perhaps  you  will  meet  some  New  Notions*  but  yet 
when  they  are  examined,  he  hopes  it  will  appear  to 
the  Reader,  that  it  was  the  actual  knowledge  of 
true  Felicity  that  taught  him  to  speak  of  Vertue* 
and  moreover,  that  there  is  not  the  least  tittle 
pertaining  to  the  Cathollck  Faith  contradicted  or 
altered  in  his  Papers.  For  he  firmly  retains  all 
that  was  established  in  the  Ancient  Councels,  nay 
and  sees  Cause  to  do  so,  even  in  the  highest  and  most 
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transcendent  Mysteries t only  he  enriches  all,  by 
farther  opening  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  Religion, 
with  the  interlour  depths  and  Beauties  of  Faith. 

(Slg.  a2 ) 

The  comparison  between  Bacon  and  Traherne,  of  course,  can- 
not be  pressed  very  far,  but  even  though  It  is  not  parti- 
cularly exact,  certain  generalities  emerge.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Bacon  asserted  the  necessity  for  belief  In 
God,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  God  exhibited 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  material  world  than  did 
Traherne  * s . Having  a more  legalistic  than  metaphysical 
turn  of  mind.  Bacon  tended  to  interpret  religious  matters 
in  literal  terms.  Thus,  Bacon  had  little  use  for  scholastic 
philosophy,  either  in  its  forms  or  its  content,  and  more 
decidedly  than  Traherne,  faced  in  only  one  direction. 
Traherne,  however,  preserved  the  essential  purpose  of 
scholastic  thought  and  felt  it  to  be  in  no  essential  con- 
flict with  the  "new  philosophy."  In  this  way  he  exemplifies 
well  the  Janus-like  quality  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
England • 

That  Traherne  exemplifies  the  seventeenth  century 
in  such  a way  is  not  in  itself  important,  however.  Our 
statement  is  made  only  to  point  up  a certain  aspect  both 
of  the  century  and  of  Traherne's  mind.  Once  it  has  been 
seen  that  for  the  most  part  Traherne  approached  religious 
matters  from  a metaphysical  position  and  thus  was  able  to 
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Include  the  conoepts  of  both  the  old  world  and  the  new  In 
his  thinking,  the  comparison  with  Bacon  may  be  dropped.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  analyze  every  aspect  of  both  the  old 
and  the  new  in  Traherne’s  thinking s on  the  contrary,  our 
intention  in  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  to  all  contro- 
versies and  intellectual  problems  Traherne  asserted  the 
efficacy  of  love— certainly  one  of  the  oldest  answers  known 
How  he  was  able  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  revolution 
in  thought  and  society  that  was  taking  place  in  England  in 
his  time  will  involve  us  in  an  analysis  of  his  basic  as- 
sumptions, and  it  is  not  only  interesting  but  a necessary 
part  of  our  ultimate  understanding  of  the  man  to  realize  at 
the  outset  that  his  point  of  view  took  the  turn  that  it  did 
It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  thus  far 
said  that  Traherne  stands  in  a rather  singular  relationship 
to  his  time,  and  this,  we  believe,  is  true.  Throughout 
the  conflicts  in  which  the  seventeenth  century  was  engaged, 
Traherne  had  only  one  purpose* 

You  may  easily  discern  that  my  Design  is  to  reconcile 
Men  to  God,  and  make  them  fit  to  delight  in  him;  and 
that  my  last  End  is  to  celebrate  his  Praises,  in  com- 
munion with  the  Angels.  (Ch  Eth.  Slg.  b^) 

And  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  he  detached 

himself  almost  entirely  from  any  direct  concern  with  the 

political,  religious,  and  intellectual  unrest  around  him. 

He  did  not  believe  that  his  object  could  be  gained  by 
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entering  the  lists  and  tilting  with  the  warriors  in  the 
Intellectual  field.  With  the  exception  of  Boman  Forgeries 
(1673)  and  a brief  attack  on  Hobbes*  Leviathan  (1651)  in 
Christian  Ethicks  (1675),  Traherne  wrote  nothing  of  a con- 
troversial nature.  Even  Boman  Forgeries  is  not  so  much  an 
attack  on  the  Boman  Church  as  a scholarly  examination  of 
documents  which  that  church  claimed  to  be  valid.  Here 
Traherne  becomes  somewhat  abusive* 

Take  heed  of  a Pope  and  a Church,  that  hath  exceeded 
all  the  World  in  Forger ie.  For  let  the  Earth  be 
searched  from  East  to  West,  from  Pole  to  Pole, 

Jews,  Turks,  Barbarians,  Hereticks,  none  of  them 
have  soared  so  high,  or  so  often  made  the  Father  of 
Lies  their  Patron,  in  things  of  so  great  Nature  and 
Importance.  Since  therefore  the  Mother  of  Lyes  hath 
espoused  the  Father  of  Lies  for  her  assistance,  and 
the  accursed  production  of  this  adulterate  brood  is 
so  numerous;  I leave  it  to  the  Judgement  of  every 
Christian,  what  Antiquity  or  Tradition  she  can  have, 
that  is  guilty  of  such  a Crime,  and  defiled  with  so 
great  an  Off-spring  of  notorious  Impostures.  (B  F, 

P.  297)  

But  in  spite  of  this,  Boman  Forgeries  as  a whole  seems 

relatively  mild  and  honest.  Actually,  it  is  not  an  attack 

on  the  Catholic  faith  as  such; it  is  against  certain  temporal 

and  clerical  activities  of  the  Boman  Church  as  an  organized 

body  that  Traherne  is  excoriating.  Gladys  Wade’s  remarks 

may  be  taken  as  a sufficient  evaluation  of  the  book* 

Boman  Forgeries  ...  is  no  mere  exercise  in 
vituperation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  discuss,  in  the 
spirit  of  impartial  historical  criticism,  the 
genuineness  of  certain  historical  records.6 

It  is  not  difficult  to  think  of  reasons  for  Traherne’s 


aversion  to  controversy,  despite  the  fact  that  they  may 

not  all  he  correct  ones.  We  might  say  that  since  he  was  an 

Anglican  clergyman,  his  proper  business  was,  after  all, 

the  promotion  of  peace  and  harmony.  Or  we  might  point  out 

that  there  was  no  real  tradition  of  politics  in  poetry 

before  writers  like  Dryden  and  Pope.  Milton,  of  course, 

is  a notable  exception.  For  he  used  his  pen  as  a weapon 

for  the  State  before  and  during  the  Interregnum,  but  his 

attitude  was  different  from  Dryden* s or  Pope'sj  indeed, 

seventeenth  century  poetry  before  Dryden  was  comparatively 

free  from  direct  involvement  in  politics.  Still,  none  of 

these  reasons  for  Traherne’s  lack  of  Interest  in  polemics 

is  entirely  adequate,  though  each  contains  perhaps  some 

element  of  truth.  In  the  final  analysis,  there  seems  no 

better  answer  to  Traherne’s  detachment  from  argument  than 

that,  having  lived  through  and  seen  "the  clash  and  the  fuslTon 

of  old  and  new  on  every  side,  in  science  and  religion, 

politics  and  economics,  law  and  literature,  music  and 
7 

architecture,"  he  felt  very  strongly  the  need  for  concord 
and  tranquillity.  What  Basil  Willey  has  said  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonists— whose  activities  extend  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth— that  they  seemed  "to  dwell  always  upon 
the  real,  the  saving  truths,  and  by  simply  not  using  the 
weapons  of  controversy  to  let  them  silently  rust  away,"8  is 
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even  more  applicable  to  Traherne.  Perhaps  we  need  not  be 
too  concerned  over  why  it  is  so.  It  is  enough  to  be  aware 
of  this  response  to  the  period  and  to  recall  the  period 
briefly  to  mind. 

Politically,  the  years  of  Traherne’s  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  were  more  disturbed  than  any  others  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  problems  of  state  that  came  to 
England  with  the  advent  of  the  Stuart  reign  (1603 )reached 
by  1642  the  point  of  open  war.  Elizabeth  (1558-I603)  had 
difficulties  in  keeping  the  nation  together  in  what  was 
even  under  her  reign  an  uneasy  peace.  But  James  I (1603- 
1625)  was  a far  less  capable  monarch,  not  given  to  compro- 
mises and  not  willing  to  concern  himself  particularly  with 
the  desires  of  those  around  him  or  the  attitudes  of  the 
people  he  was  supposed  to  govern.  Since  he  was  an  outsider, 
he  was  not  able  to  attract  the  loyalty  that  might  have 
accrued  to  a thoroughly  English  king,  and  he  made  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  overcome  this  deficiency.  His  interests 
were  primarily  on  the  continent,  in  hopes  for  an  alliance 
with  Spain.  Obviously  this  did  not  appeal  to  his  English 
subjects,  for  the  war  with  Spain  was  of  far  too  recent  date 
and  the  fear  of  Catholicism  much  too  strong  for  them  to 
think  well  of  James*  dallying  with  that  country.  But  in 
addition  to  these  objections  to  James,  there  were  others  more 
immediately  irritating  and  more  ultimately  disastrous  to  the 
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harmony  of  England.  James  was  a self-appointed  intellectual 

who  felt  It  his  duty  to  impress  the  English  people  with  his 

conception  of  his  place  as  absolute  ruler  of  the  land: 

His  lack  of  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  English 
public  was  the  more  serious  because  of  the  doctrinaire 
character  of  his  mind  and  a streak  of  pedantry  that  made 
him  take  with  a proud  people  the  tone  and  attitude  of 
a tyrannical  schoolmaster.  His  harping  on  the  Divine 
Eight  of  Kings  was  bound  to  arouse  objections  from  a 
public  that,  however  unappreciative  of  fine-spun 
theories,  had  long  shown  a very  keen  sense  of  its 
rights  and  liberties  and  a great  pride  in  them, 
especially  as  enshrined  in  the  Common  Law. 9 

To  a great  extent  it  was  because  of  such  attitudes 
on  the  part  of  James  that  an  irreparable  breach  between  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  began  to  appear,  and  when  James  died 
in  I625  the  various  conflicts  between  King  and  Parliament 
that  had  arisen  in  his  reign  passed  unresolved  to  Charles  I 
(1625-16^9),  who  was  no  better  at  easing  the  tension  than 
James  had  been.  Parliament  continued  to  use  its  control 
over  the  exchequer  as  a means  of  expressing  its  grievances 
against  the  King  and  finally  drafted  the  Petition  of  Bight 
in  1628  when  Charles*  attempts  to  secure  money  had  become 
particularly  odious  to  Parliament  and  the  People.  But  this 
did  not  stop  Charles  from  collecting  tonnage  and  poundage 
duties,  and  when  he  called  the  third  Parliament  in  1629, 
opposition  to  his  policies  was  so  strong  that  he  dismissed 
Parliament  and  ruled  without  it  until  16^0,  when  his  dif- 
ficulties with  Prance,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  became  so  great 
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that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  call  Parliament  back  into 
session.  Parliament,  of  course,  made  the  most  of  its  op- 
portunity, and  the  ensuing  fight  with  Charles  broke  finally 
into  the  Civil  War,  which  disrupted  England  from  1642  to 
1649,  and  resulted  in  Cromwell* s Protectorate, 

But  Cromwell’s  regime  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Even  though  it  might  have  been  expected  to  appeal  to  the 
commercial  classes,  its  methods  were  sometimes  too  harsh 
and  its  controls  too  strict  to  satisfy  a large  percentage 
of  the  population,  Cromwell  himself  had  troubles  enough 
with  his  Parliament,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  England  still 
preferred  its  monarchy.  Thus,  after  Cromwell  had  died  and 
his  son  had  retired,  Parliament  asked  Charles  II  to  re- 
establish the  Crown  in  1660,  This  Charles,  though  hardly  a 
model  king,  at  least  had  discretion  enough  not  to  make  an 
issue  over  things  he  could  not  obtain  and, by  his  discretion, 
was  able  to  maneuver  the  Crown  to  a position  of  dominance 
by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1685, 

The  second  Charles  was  clever  in  attaining  his  per- 
sonal ends,  and  because  he  was  privately  attached  to  the 
Catholic  Church  he  favored  religious  tolerance.  Favoring 
it,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  bring  tolerance  to 
England,  The  Anglican  Cavalier  Parliament  managed  to 
legislate  strict  conformity  laws  in  the  Clarendon  Code, 
which  deprived  Dissenters  of  their  livings  and  made  the 
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Anglican  service  mandatory.  Charles  was  unable  to  preserve 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  he  had  Issued  in  16?2.  Thus, 
the  religious  milieu,  tied  so  closely  to  the  political,  was 
in  as  desperate  a turmoil.  Ajiy  efforts  at  uniformity  the 
Crown  or  Parliament  made  from  time  to  time  only  increased 
the  conflicts  on  every  side.  Anglican,  Puritan,  and  Catholic 
were  the  principal  combatants  within  a context  of  increasing 
diversity  of  sects. 

The  fear  of  Catholics  was  an  old  one,  dating  from 
early  attempts  to  return  England  to  the  Catholic  fold  after 
its  break  from  Rome  under  Henry  VIII  (1509-1547),  increasing 
under  Kary  Tudor  (1553-1558),  and  breaking  out  from  time  to 
time  in  such  national  scares  as  the  Gunpowder  Plot  (1605) 
and  the  Popish  Plot  of  1678.  Then  too,  continued  clashes  with 
Catholic  Ireland  did  nothing  to  soothe  the  Anglican  or 
Puritan  mind.  Religious  tolerance  was  not  a characteristic 
of  the  age,  and  none  of  the  factions  was  ready  to  permit 
the  free  practice  of  the  others  except  as  the  expedient 
for  the  toleration  of  its  own. 

But  even  though  the  religious  disputes  persisted  as 
an  Intimate  part  of  the  political  scene,  more  Important  to 
our  understanding  of  the  century  are  the  ideological  bases 
of  these  disputes.  The  ideas  that  shaped  the  Puritan, 
Anglican,  and  Catholic  minds  are  complex,  but  essentially, 
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both  Puritan  and  Anglican  felt  the  Catholic  to  be  too  much 
attached  to  rituals  that  smacked  of  superstition  too 
ready  to  accept  the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Pope  as  the 
final  interpreter  of  scripture.  But  that  Puritan  and 
Anglican  could  find  a common  ideological  ground  in  their 
antagonism  to  the  Catholic  did  not  mean  that  they  could 
agree  in  a more  general  way.  They  still  differed,  primarily, 
over  the  means  of  interpretation  of  scripture,  which  they 
both  took  to  be  the  Inspired  word  of  God. 

The  Anglican,  at  least  in  theory,  had  a greater 
trust  in  reason  ana  tradition,  and  sought  a via  media  between 
the  Homan’s  complete  reliance  on  church  authority  and  the 
Puritan’s  extremely  personal  position.  The  one  central 
spirit  that  underlay  Anglicanism  was  a desire  to  "steer  a 
middle  course  between  the  excesses  of  Bomanist  and  Badlcal 
Protestant.'*10  Consequently,  for  the  Anglican  there  were 
a number  of  roads  that  might  lead  to  knowledge  of  Cod.  One 
might,  for  example,  come  to  know  God  through  natural  law, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  the  dictates  of  right  reason, 
or  by  the  tradition  and  antiquity  of  human  institutions.11 

Many  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  grounding  their 
faith  on  Calvin’s  Institutes  of  the  Christian  BellPlon  (1536), 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  assumed  the  total  depravity 
and  Impotence  of  man,  at  least  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  would  have  no  substitutes  for  direct  eontact-~through 
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the  medium  of  the  Bible  alone — of  God  and  the  Individual 
conscience.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  each  man  might 
take  any  interpretation  of  the  Bible  that  would  suit  him. 

The  word  of  God  was  clearly  and  literally  set  forth j the 
Puritan's  emphasis  on  the  individual  meant  only  that  there 
was  to  be  no  intermediary  between  man  and  God.  It  did  not 
mean  that  the  individual  could  look  to  his  own  reason  as  a 
means  of  gaining  truth; 

The  Puritan  arrived  at  his  view  of  God,  of  the  universe 
and  of  life,  not  through  some  transforming  personal 
experience  that  opened  a window  for  his  soul  into 
another  realm  of  reality,  but  rather  by  a logical 
and  argumentative  interpretation  of  great  texts  of 
Scripture,  which  for  him  were  the  literal  words  of 
God,  once  for  all  supernaturally  revealed  to  man. 

He  did  not  look  Inward  for  his  basic  truths:  he 

turned  to  his  sacred  Book,  and  took  it  as  settled 
beyond  controversy  that  God's  covenant  as  expressed 
in  that  Book  was  the  pattern  for  the  saints  of  all 
time. I2 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  Anglican  Ideology  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
acceptance  of  man's  reason  as  a means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth  of  scripture  and  of  knowing  God.  Neither  the  Roman 
Catholic  nor  the  Puritan  would  admit  that  man's  reason  was 
of  much  use  to  him  in  his  search  for  salvation.  However, 
each  sect  decried  it  from  quite  opposite  points  of  view. 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  this  was,  of  course  something  of  a 
new  position,  to  which  the  great  rationalist  theologies  of 
the  past  were  in  contradiction.  It  was  a position  forced 
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upon  him  by  the  dangerous  latitude  of  the  Anglican.  Bred- 
vold  has  said* 

The  Anglicans  were  coming  frankly  to  recognize  that 
their  final  appeal  must  be  to  the  power  of  the  in-  1 
dividual  reason  to  interpret  Scripture,  and  the  Boman  ' 
Catholics  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  a 
destructive  criticism  of  this  kind  of  religious 
authority.  The  controversial  tactics  of  Gontery  and 
Veron  became  the  standard  tactics  of  English  Catho- 
licism of  the  seventeenth  century. ^3 

It  might  seem  obvious  with  three  such  predisposed 
sects  that  there  would  be  little  possibility  for  religious 
harmony  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  add  to  Puritan, 
Anglican,  and  Catholic  a host  of  smaller  sects  that  were 
rising  and  seeking  recognition  during  the  time,  and  it 
becomes  understandable  that  many  men  should  have  developed 
a distaste  for  "enthusiasm.”  The  Seekers,  the  Banters,  the 
Mlllenarians,  the  Diggers,  the  Levellers  and  other  similar 
sects  provided  a threat  to  traditional  ideas  and  institu- 
tions in  almost  every  area  of  life.  Sometimes  fanatioally 
agitating  for  various  reforms,  they  brought  upon  themselves 
the  odium  of  conservative  political  and  religious  thinkers; 

In  this  age  when  politics  and  religion  were  so 
inextricably  intertwined,  schemes  of  social  as  well 
as  spiritual  redemption  were  spawned  freely,  and 
in  these  groups  in  particular  a whole  host  of  ideas 
of  a highly  radical  character  circulated  without 
check.  These  ideas  concerned  education,  land  owner- 
ship, social  manners,  dress,  government,  law  courts, 
almost  every  aspect  of  human  life,  private  and  public. 

Since  ideas  of  this  sort  could  hardly  have  been  welcomed  by 

any  large  percentage  of  the  three  predominating  sects,  it  is 
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no  wonder  that  sectarian  conflicts  were  an  important  factor 
in  the  general  turbulence  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Yet,  of  course,  the  political -religious  turmoil  was 
not  in  Itself  the  facet  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  has 
led  us  today  to  think  of  it  as  an  age  of  transition  between 
the  old  and  the  modern  worlds.  It  was  in  the  breakdown  of 
some  of  its  basic  intellectual  conceptions  that  the  century 
exhibited  what  is  considered  its  most  characteristic  feature. 
The  general  intellectual  shift  spoken  of  by  Willey  as  the 
"transference  of  interest  from  metaphysics  to  physics"  per- 
meated the  seventeenth  century  milieu.  Though  no  historical 
period  is  uniform  in  its  world  view  and  its  conception  of 
the  purpose  and  end  of  man,  it  can  be  said  with  certainty 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  picture  of  the  universe 
that  had  underlain  almost  all  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
Middle  Ages  began  to  crumble.  The  Ptolemaic  astronomy, 
which  made  the  earth  the  center  of  the  universe  and  asso- 
ciated the  movement  of  its  concentric  spheres  with  divine 
harmony,  was  criticized  on  an  empirical  basis  for  the  first 
time  by  Copernicus  (1473-1543),  tut  he  was  unable  to  work 
out  a thorough  mathematical  proof  of  his  theories,  and  it 
was  not  until  Galileo  (1564-1642)  and  Kepler  (1571-1630) 
that  such  proof  was  finally  ascertained.  By  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  could  no  longer 
be  much  doubt  among  thinking  men  that  Ptolemy  had  been  wrong* 
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the  earth  was  not  the  center  of  the  universe;  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  In  a circle,  that  symbol  of 
eternity  and  perfection  which  could  be  so  rich  in  its  sug- 
gestive power;  and  nature  itself  was  very  likely  not  the 
direct  result  of  a purposeful  and  loving  creator.  Those  who 
understood  Galileo  and  followed  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
coveries were  aware  of  a totally  new  conception  of  the 
universe* 

Teleology  as  an  ultimate  principle  of  explanation  he 
[Galileo]  set  aside,  depriving  of  their  foundation 
those  convictions  about  man’s  determinative  relation 
to  nature  which  rested  upon  it.  The  natural  world 
was  portrayed  as  a vast,  self-contained  mathematical 
machine,  consisting  of  motions  of  matter  in  space  and 
time,  and  man  with  his  purposes,  feelings,  and  secondary 
qualities  was  shoved  apart  as  an  unimportant  spectator 
and  semi-real  effect  of  the  great  mathematical  drama 
outslde.Jo 

And  this  new  conception  began  eating  away  the  old  one  like 
a progressive.  Incurable  disease.  Although  the  new  me- 
chanical science  did  not  take  over  all  at  once,  there  was 
no  stopping  its  implications  from  penetrating  further  and 
fin* t her  into  the  lower  intellectual  stratas.  It  has  been 
perhaps  only  in  our  own  century  that  the  full  realization 
of  the  significance  of  the  original  Copernican  theory,  as 
developed  by  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  the  founders  of  modern 
science,  has  come,  John  Hermann  Bandall  says* 

The  former  [the  Copernican  theory]  seemed  at  first 
merely  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  Ptolemy;  in 
reality  it  swept  man  out  of  his  proud  position  as 
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the  central  figure  and  end  of  the  universe,  and 
made  him  a tiny  speck  on  a third-rate  planet  re- 
volving about  a tenth-rate  sun  drifting  in  an  end- 
less cosmic  ocean.16 

Even  before  the  new  science  had  fully  taken  root  in 
the  intellectual  ground  of  the  time,  it  was  nurtured  and 
pruned  for  proper  growth  by  such  men  as  Francis  Bacon  and 
Rene  Descartes  (1596-1650).  Bacon  helped  provide  the 
necessary  attitude  for  the  further  development  of  the 
rising  science,  but  it  was  Descartes  who  constructed  a new 
philosophic  system  out  of  the  materials  offered  by  that 

science's  methodology.  His  Dlscours  de  la  Methode  (1637) 

published  in  England  the  same  year— and  his  Medltatlones 
de  Prlma  Phllosophla  (1641)  had  a powerful  Influence  on  the 
thinking  of  the  age,  and,  with  his  dualism  of  spirit  and 
matter,  or  things  extended  in  space  (with  measurable  quali- 
ties ) and  things  contained  in  the  mind  (without  measurable 
qualities),  Descartes  gave  tremendous  strength  to  the 
mechanical  interpretation  of  the  universe— an  interpretation 
which  cut  at  the  foundation  of  religious  thinking* 

Driving  a fatal  wedge  into  the  organic  theism  of 
the  medieval  (and  Renaissance)  synthesis,  his 
[Descartes']  dualism  of  res  extensa  and  res  cogltans 
signalized  the  collapse  of  the  cardinal  axiom  of 
Christendom.  When  he  achieved  the  metaphysical 
segregation  of  God  and  nature,  thought  and  matter, 
which  Bacon  had  called  for,  he  alienated  morality 
from  the  processes  of  nature;  by  subjugating  nature 
to  mechanism  he  made  the  doctrine  of  providence 
superfluous.1' 
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The  emotional  Implications  of  all  this  can  hardly  be 
over-emphasized*  In  contrast  to  the  comparatively  secure 
universe  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Carteslanism  presented  to  many 
thinking  men  a cold  and  alien  world*  Reality  was  new  to  be 
defined  solely  in  terms  of  its  possibilities  for  mathematical 
calculation,  not  by  what  sense  experience  and  a spiritual 
teleology  seemed  to  imply.  One  of  the  finest  statements 
of  this  aspect  of  the  new  view  of  the  universe  has  been  made 
by  E.A*  Eurtt , and  though  it  is  a long  one  it  deserves  quo- 
tation in  full* 

The  scholastic  scientist  looked  out  upon  the  world 
of  nature  and  it  appeared  to  him  a quite  sociable  and 
human  world.  It  was  finite  in  extent.  It  was  made 
to  serve  his  needs.  It  was  clearly  and  fully  intel- 
ligible, being  immediately  present  to  the  rational 
powers  of  his  mindj  it  was  composed  fundamentally  of, 
and  was  intelligible  through,  those  qualities  which 
were  most  vivid  and  intense  in  his  own  immediate  ex- 
perience— colour,  sound,  beauty,  Joy,  heat,  cold, 
fragrance,  and  its  plasticity  to  purpose  and  ideal. 

Now  the  world  is  an  infinite  and  monotonous  mathe- 
matical machine.  Not  only  is  his  high  place  in  a 
cosmic  teleology  lost,  but  all  these  things  which 
were  the  very  substance  of  the  physical  world  to  the 
scholastic — the  things  that  made  it  alive  and  lovely 
and  spiritual — are  lumped  together  and  crowded  into 
the  small  fluctuating  and  temporary  positions  of  ex- 
tension which  we  call  human  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems.10 

It  is  hardly  true  to  say  that  all  men  accepted  the  new  in- 
terpretation that  Descartes  offered,  but  neither  was  it 
possible  for  any  thinking  man  to  avoid  its  impact.  Even 
those  who  dreaded  its  implications  for  the  religious  world- 
view were  in  some  significant  way  affected  by  its  major 
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premises,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  century  witnessed 
"the  clash  and  the  fusion  of  old  and  new  on  every  side" 
as  the  new  ideas  ran  head-long  into  the  accepted  conceptions 
of  the  past. 

Into  this  intellectual,  political,  and  religious 
unrest  Traherne  was  born.  Gladys  Wade  gives  Traherne's 
possible  blrthdate  between  March  1,  1637,  and  February  28, 
I639,  although  there  is  no  positive  proof  to  be  had  and  the 
date  that  is  often  given  is  1636.  At  any  rate,  he  very 
likely  spent  his  early  youth  in  or  near  Herefordshire,  his 
birthplace,  and  may  have  experienced  some  effects  of  the 
Civil  War  while  still  a boy.^  He  went  to  Oxford  a year 
after  Hobbes  published  Leviathan  and  was  entered  as  a com- 
moner in  Brasenose  College,  where  he  proceeded  to  a Bachelor's 
degree  in  1656.  Then,  according  to  Anthony  a Wood's  Athenae 
Oxonlenses.  he  "left  the  House  for  a time,  entered  into  the 
sacred  function;  and  in  1661  he  was  actually  created  Master 
of  Arts."20 

In  1647,  before  he  obtained  his  master's  degree, 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  Credenhlll,  and  after  ten  years 
he  went  to  London  as  private  chaplain  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  In  I669  he  was  made 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  When  Orlando  Brldgeman  was  discharged 
from  office  in  1672,  Traherne  accompanied  him  to  his  home 
in  Teddington  and  died  there  in  1674,  only  a few  months  after 
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the  death  of  hie  patron.21 

These  few  facts  are  very  nearly  all  that  is  known 
about  the  external  life  of  Traherne,  but  they  place  him  in 
some  of  the  most  troubled  years  of  the  entire  century,  in 
politics  and  religion  as  well  as  philosophy,  and  to  all  the 
problems  that  raged  around  him  he  had  one  consistently  held 
solution— love.  Although  he  made  no  attempt  to  apply  his 
concept  of  love  to  any  of  the  specific  questions  of  his  time 
except  to  Hobbes*  notion  of  the  basic  selfishness  in  all  human 
action,  he  maintained  throughout  his  works  the  supremacy  of 
love  over  all  other  ideas.  Par  from  being  merely  an  emotion 
that  could  restore  amity  among  men,  love  was  for  Traherne 
the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  universe.  He  made  love  the 
cornerstone  of  his  philosophy  and  erected  a system  of 
metaphysics  upon  it* 

Without  Love  all  is  Discord  and  Confusion.  All 
Blessings  come  upon  us  by  Love,  and  by  Love  alone 
all  Delights  and  Blessings  are  enjoyed.  ...  All 
happiness  is  established  by  Love,  and  by  Love  alone 
is  all  Glory  attained.  (Ch  Eth)*2 

Nothing  is  of  value  without  love;  love  is  the  meaning  and 

purpose  of  all.  He  says  in  another  place  in  Christian 

Ethlcks* 

Nay  Love  is  the  End  of  Faith  as  well  as  it  is  of 
the  Law*  ...  It  is  the  End  of  the  very  Creation 
of  the  World,  of  all  Gods  Labors  and  Endeavors,  of 
all  his  Ways  in  all  Ages.  . . . (Ch  Eth.  p.  275) 

And  this  is  an  idea  which  he  asserts  again  and  again  in  all 
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that  he  wrote.  It  is  the  one  central  concept  that  in- 
forms Centuries  of  Meditations  and  Christian  Ethioks  parti- 
cularly, but  it  can  be  found  in  the  poems  as  well  and  in 
the  minor  pieces  of  uncertain  authorship.  Roman  Forgeries, 
alone,  lacks  any  statement  of  this  idea,  but  in  this  work 
he  was  neither  pursuing  his  primary  purpose,  to  "reconcile 
men  to  God,"  nor  presenting  his  own  philosophy  to  view. 

Traherne,  in  formulating  his  concept  of  love,  was, 
of  course,  drawing  upon  very  old  ideas;  certain  elements  of 
his  concept  can  be  traced  back  in  Western  thought  as  far 
as  Empedocles  (c.  ^95-^35  B.C. ) and  through  the  whole  of 
Christian  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic  tradition. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  the  Christian  thinkers  held 
the  same  view  of  love  that  Traherne  did,  but  that  love  has 
always  been  a central  idea  in  Christian  thinking  and  has 
many  times  been  raised  to  the  position  of  importance  that 
Traherne  gives  it.  Indeed,  such  an  ideal  of  love  has  its 
most  authoritative  source  for  the  Christian  in  The  New 
Testament  itself,  in  the  Johanine  and  Pauline  Epistles. 
Traherne  need  never  have  gone  any  further  than  The  New 
Testament  to  have  conceived  of  love  as  he  did,  but,  being 
a learned  man,  he  drew  on  the  writers  and  thinkers  of  the 
past.  He  elaborated  the  age-old  theme  of  sacred  love  and 
gave  to  it  an  interesting  variation.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  his  concept  of  love  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
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central  place  in  his  thought  that  it  is  given,  its  vitality 
of  presentation, or  its  metaphysical  formulation.  Others 
in  the  period  speak  of  love  and  accept  inherited  ideas  about 
it,  but  only  Traherne  holds  love  always  before  him  as  the 
one  idea  for  which  there  is  no  substitute  and  no  equal. 

It  is  for  Traherne  the  beginning  and  the  ending — the  final 
reality — and  thus  the  very  basis  of  his  metaphysics.  It  is 
this  concern  with  and  working  through  of  love  as  a "meta- 
physic" that  is  the  most  unusual  aspect  of  Traherne’s  con- 
cept and  the  primary  subject  of  our  study. 


Notes » Chapter  I 


Such  as  the  fourteenth  century  nominalists,  or  termln- 
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Willey  p.  37. 

Although  Traherne  says  very  little  about  the  new 
philosophy , he  evidently  knew  Galileo,  and  his  comments 
upon  several  different  kinds  of  learning  reveal  that 
he  took  them  seriously  but  felt  they  must  be  tempered 
with  a recognition  of  their  ultimate  value i 


He  that  knows  the  secrets  of  nature  with  Albertus 
Magnus,  or  the  motions  of  the  heavens  with  Galileo, 
or  the  cosmography  of  the  moon  with  Hevelius  . . . 
or  of  whatever  else  with  the  greatest  artist;  he 
is  nothing,  if  he  knows  them  merely  for  talk  or 
idle  speculation,  or  transient  and  external  use. 

(C  of  M«  p.  190) 
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high  value  of  natural  philosophy  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  what  he  says  "its  name  imparts" — a love  of  nature. 

Then  "it  openeth  the  riches  of  God's  Kingdom  and  the 
nature  of  His  Territories,  works,  in  a wonderful  manner." 
(C  of  M.  p.  193) 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  NATURE  OP  THE  PROBLEM 

Before  we  can  begin  the  actual  examination  of 
Traherne's  concept  of  love,  we  must  have  both  some  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  our  task  and  some  method  by  which 
we  can  delimit  the  word  ’’love"  itself— a word  that  seems  to 
have  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  meanings.  We  cannot 
possibly  understand  Traherne's  concept  unless  we  have  a way 
of  cutting  through  the  various  meanings  of  love  and  arriving 
at  the  principle  of  definition  that  underlies  them. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  definitions 
of  love,  upon  closer  examination,  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  principles  of  definition  that  are  basic.  We  may,  for 
example,  define  love  byt 

1.  Its  essence — in  which  case  we  may  think  of 
love  as  a cosmic  force  or  God  (and  by  this 
view  to  conceive  an  absolute  Love  in  which 
all  finite  and  temporal  love  is  but  a parti- 
cipation). 

2.  The  object  toward  which  it  is  directed. 

3.  The  state  or  states  of  mind  which  accompany  it 
in  the  lover. 

Obviously,  if  we  define  love  in  either  the  second  or 
third  way,  by  its  object  or  by  the  state  of  mind  combined  with 
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it,  we  will  have  to  redefine  it  every  time  the  object  or  the 
mental  state  changes.  Thus,  love  directed  toward  the  oppo- 
site sex  or  accompanied  by  desire  for  that  sex  would  be 
sexual  love.  Love  which  is  accompanied  by  Jealousy  must, 
therefore,  be  Jealous  love.  Or  love  which  shuns  the  world 
and  has  God  or  holy  things  as  its  object  will  be  sacred  love. 
This  way  of  thinking  lies  behind  the  usual  definition  of 
Platonism  as  a “love  for  the  ideal  world,”  that  is,  for  a 
bodiless  world  of  the  Absolute  which  is  "above”  the  sensual 
one.  In  this  view,  love  of  the  world  and  love  of  the  Ab- 
solute are  incompatible  because  love  is  defined  by  the  ob- 
ject toward  which  it  is  directed,  and  one  object  excludes 
the  other. 

However,  if  love  is  thought  to  have  a distinct 
nature,  known  not  by  its  object  but  by  its  own  "essence," 
then  an  entirely  different  conception  will  be  apparent. 

Love  will  then  be  anchored  in  a definite  principle  and  will 
not  allow  of  redefinition  if  its  object  should  change.  Love 
must  possess  a certain  quality  of  itself  or  it  is  not  love. 
Obviously,  when  love  is  understood  in  this  way,  none  of  its 
objects  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  Love  of  God  and 
love  of  the  world  might  easily  be  entertained  at  the  same 
time  without  conflict,  providing  the  principles  upon  which 
these  loves  were  grounded  were  the  same.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  these  methods  for  defining  love — by  its  object. 
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the  state  of  mind  that  accompanies  It,  and  by  a distinctive 
self-contained  quality — may  be  employed  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  though  not  for  the  same  love.  But  the  Idea  that  is 
predominant  in  medieval  Christian  thinking  about  love  (and 
perhaps  Christian  thinking  of  all  ages)  is  the  one  that 
defines  love  by  its  essence,  and  in  this  same  Christian 
view  God  is,  that  essence,  that  absolute  Love;  "God  is  love," 
said  St.  John  (I  John  iv,  8),  and  Christian  metaphysics 
has  been  permeated  ever  since  with  this  idea. 


(which  is  implicit  in  the  identification  of  God  as  love) 
was  not  original  with  St.  John.  It  has  a long  history  in 
Western  thought.  Empedocles  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  I 
Western  thinker  to  conceive  love  as  a force  uniting  all  the 


Plato  (The  Symposium.  Phaedrus ) , where  Love  is,  however,  a 


and  whether  or  not  the  authors  of  The  New  Testament  were 
influenced  by  Plato’s  and  Aristotle’s  view  of  love,  it  is  but 
a short  step  from  love  as  a cosmic  force  to  the  identifi- 
cation— in  St.  John— of  love  with  God  Himself.  We  find  the 
same  Identification  in  Plotinus  (VI  Ennead.  8,  15),  not- 


However, the  conception  of  love  as  a cosmic  force 


elements  of  the  universe.'1'  But  a similar  idea  appears  in 


god  who  "interprets  between  gods  and  men."  It  was  ftristotle 
who  enlarged  the  Platonic  conception  to  cosmic  significance,^ 


withstanding  the  difference  in  the  kinds  of  love  implied  by 
John  and  Plotinus.  In  fact,  the  idea  occurs  too  frequently 
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throughout  the  Kiddle  Agee  to  require  tracing  its  history 

here,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Proclus,  Dionysius,  Boethius, 

and  it  reaches  its  highest  poetic  expression  in  Dante,  at 

the  end  of  the  "Paradiso": 

To  the  high  fantasy  here  power  failed;  but  already 
my  desire  and  will  were  rolled— even  as  a wheel  that 
moveth  equally— by  the  Love  that  moves  the  sun  and 
the  other  stars.4 

Yet  the  idea  that  God  is  love  was  never  by  Itself 

sufficient  for  many  medieval  Christian  philosophers.  It 

was  still  a problem  to  know  what  the  true  nature  of  that 

God-love  was  and  in  what  relation  it  stood  to  man's  own 

love.  Of  course,  in  God,  love  was  perfect  because  the  nature 

of  God  was  perfection,  and  perfect  love  was  that  which  was 

devoid  of  self-seeking,  as  not  only  John  but  also  Christ 

himself  had  said  (I  John,  3*16;  Matthew,  5*39-46).  But  the 

difficulty — one  that  exercised  the  minds  of  almost  all  the 

early  medieval  thinkers  and  is  unresolved  today— was  in 

whether  man  himself  could  ever  love  without  self-seeking 

or  was  destined  always  to  be  essentially  selfish.  On  the 

practical  level  we  can  see  even  from  our  own  vantage  point, 

without  reference  to  any  earlier  thinker,  the  difficulty 

that  lies  in  Christ's  own  words* 

Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  second 
is  like  unto  it,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor''  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  (Matthew  22*37-40) 
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There  can  be  no  problem  in  comprehending  the  Idea  that  we 

should  love  God;  that  of  course,  can  be  taken  for  granted, 

but  what  Is  not  so  easily  understood  Is  how  we  could  still 

be  thought  to  love  ourselves  If  It  should  happen  that  the 

neighbor  whom  we  love  Is  intent  on  doing  us  harm.  In  that 

case,  by  loving  our  neighbor  we  would  hurt  ourselves,  which 

would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  self-hatred  rather  than 
✓ 

love.  Etienne  Gilson,  in  discussing  this  difficulty  in 

medieval  thought,  has  stated  it  with  great  clarity* 

The  "problem  of  love"  might  be  thus  formulated  in 
abstract  terms:  "can  we  possibly  have  a non- 

egoistlc  love?  if  so,  how  does  this  pure  love 
for  another  stand  to  that  love  of  self  which  would 
seem  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  natural  tendencies?"^ 

Now,  for  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the  Middle 

Ages  this  problem  of  the  relationship  of  selfish  to  self-less 

love  in  human  life  was  centered  in  their  conception  of  man’s 

final  goal— the  contemplation  of  God  in  union  with  Hlm.^ 

Thus,  the  problem  was  worked  out  in  terras  of  the  paradox 

involved  in  seeking  union  with  God — which  meant  salvation- 

through  a kind  of  love  whioh  must  deny  all  "desire"  (self- 

seeking)  for  that  salvation.  As  Gilson  has  said* 

There  lies  the  whole  knot  of  the  Christian  problem 
of  love*  an  essentially  Interested  participation 
in  an  essentially  disinterested  love,  which  should 
become  disinterested  in  order  to  realize  its  own 
essence,  and  is  quite  unable  to  seek  to  perfect  its 
essence  without  destroying  it.? 

Traherne  was  well  aware  of  this  "Christian  problem 
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of  love"  even  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
its  period  of  greatest  Interest  and  most  complex  formulation 
was  the  early  Middle  Ages.  It  was  by  such  men  as  St.  Augus- 
tine (354-^30),  St.  Bernard  of  Clalrvaux  (1090?-1153 ) , and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1225?-12 ?4)  that  the  problem  was 
earnestly  considered  and  its  metaphysical  implications 
worked  out.  Still  "the  problem"  seems  never  to  have  been 
entirely  abandoned,  and  the  history  of  Christian  thought 
could  almost  be  written  in  terms  of  it. 

In  fact,  something  which  comes  very  close  to  being 
a history  of  Christian  thought  in  terms  of  love  has  been 
written  by  Anders  Nygren,  Bishop  of  Lund,  who  is  a Lutheran 
theologian.  Nygren  has  made  a study  of  the  "Christian  idea 
of  love"  in  Agape  and  Eros  (Part  I,  1932*  Part  II,  1938), 
and  there  he  traces  the  various  "solutions"  of  the  problem 
of  the  relationship  between  egoistic  (Eros)  and  non-egoistic 
(Agape)  love — the  same  problem  which  Gilson  has  explained— 
from  the  early  church  through  the  time  of  Luther. 

The  "solution"  to  the  Christian  problem  of  love  that 
Nygren  champions  is  certainly  not  the  same  as  Traherne's, 
but  Nygren* s book  is  valuable  to  us  for  just  that  reason. 

By  its  emphasis  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of  love 
and  by  the  distinctions  between  Agape  and  Eros  that  it 
insists  upon,  the  book  offers  us  a helpful  contrast  through 
which  we  can  see  Traherne  more  clearly.  A direct  comparison 
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of  Traherne  and  Nygren,  however,  would  not  be  to  the  pur- 
pose, since  Nygren  Is  a modern  theologian;  but  particularly 
useful  are  Nygren* s definitions  of  Eros  and  Agape,  which  are 
handy  terms  to  distinguish  between  egoistic  and  non-egolstic 
love.  But  the  wider  implications  of  these  terms  are  im- 
portant, too,  and  these  Nygren  gives  us. 

Agape,  Nygren  says,  is  God’s  love,  and  it  is  completely 
lacking  in  any  self-seeking.  It  is  purely  non-egolstic  and 
uncaused  by  any  value  in  its  object  whatsoever.  It  is  God*s 
free  gift  to  man,  and  man  can  do  absolutely  nothing  to  evoke 
it,  but  when  Agape  is  given,  man  enters  into  a new  relationship 
with  God.  However,  what  is  important  here  is  that  Nygren 

says , “there  is  no  way  from  man’s  side  by  which  he  can  attain 
8 

to  God. " Where  love  is  involved,  God  is  the  only  actor; 
man  is  powerless  unless  God  moves  him  throu^i  His  free, 
unselfish  Agape t 

Man’s  love  to  God,  in  the  Christian  sense,  must  be  a 
purely  theocentrlc  love,  in  which  all  human  choice 
is  excluded*  "ye  did  not  choose  Me,  but  I chose 
you"  (John  xv.  16).  Here  lies  the  deep  truth  of 
predestination. “ 

Thus,  according  to  Nygren,  man  is  incapable  of  unselfish  love; 

he  must  be  "constrained"  and  made  to  act  as  a "tube"  through 

which  God  pours  out  love  to  His  creatures* 

In  truth  the  love  of  man  for  his  neighbour  And  his 
enemy  is  left  without  any  basis  at  all,  and  becomes 
inexplicable,  unless  this  love  is  Agape,  and  is 
really  not  a human  love  at  all,  but  God’s  own  Agape 
operating  in  man. 10 
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Nygren  then,  would  solve  the  problem  of  how  egoistic  and 
non-egoistlc  love  are  to  stand  to  each  other  by  pulling  up 
egoistic  love  by  the  roots  and  not  allowing  it  any  place 
in  the  "true"  Christian  ideal.  Instead,  he  would  substitute 
for  man’s  way  to  God  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Eros,  the  other  half  of  Nygren* s title,  is  defined  by 

him  as  "the  desire  of  the  soul  of  man  to  attain  salvation  by 

detachment  from  earthly  objects  of  desire  and  by  seeking 

after  heavenly  things."11  It  is,  he  says,  in  every  respeot 

opposed  to  Agape  and  Incompatible  with  it.  In  Nygren* s 

view,  Eros  is  an  alien  interpolation  into  Christianity, 

stemming  from  the  Greek  mystery  religions  and  passed  on 

primarily  through  Plato  and  Plotinus.  It  is  an  upward 

movement  of  man  toward  God  and  is  always  to  be  understood 

as  man’s  egoistic  love,  never  as  God’s  love  to  man.  Eros 

starts  from  the  sense  of  human  need  and  seeks  God  in  order 

to  satisfy  man’s  spiritual  yearnings,  while  Agape  pours  It- 

12 

self  out  in  the  richness  of  divine  Grace.  It  is  Agape 

that  Nygren  claims  is  the  "true"  Christian  ideal,  and  he 

Wxll  allow  no  concept  which  tries  to  reconcile  Eros  with  iti 

If  a reconciliation  between  these  two  is  apparently 
reached,  it  is  certain  that  Agape  has  been  betrayed. 
Therefore,  the  history  of  the  Christian  idea  of  love 
proceeds  in  a continual  alternation  of  synthesis 
and  reformation. -o 

According  to  Nygren,  Origen14  first,  and  then  the  Christian 
thinkers  who  followed  him,  tried  to  formulate  a concept 
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which  would  include  both  Agape  and  Eros,  but  Luther,  Hygren 
says,  Insisted  upon  pure  Agape  as  the  ’’true”  Christian  ideal.1^ 
Thus,  Nygren  (and,  according  to  Nygren,  Luther),  sees 
in  Agape  and  Eros  two  completely  opposed  and  mutually  exclusive 
kinds  of  love,  and  his  answer  to  the  problem  of  their  rela- 
tionship is  to  say  that,  since  they  are  at  opposite  poles  in 
every  way,  they  cannot  be  related.  One  of  them  must  go,  and 
that  one  must  be  Eros.  Now,  though  Traherne  did  not  use  the 
terras  Agape  and  Eros,  he  was  concerned,  as  we  have  said, 
with  the  relationship  of  egoistic  to  non-egoistic  love.  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  he  did  not  reject  one  for  the  other;  instead, 
by  insisting  on  the  idea  of  divine  immanence  and  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  goal  to  be  sought  and  the  way  it  was 
to  be  found,  he  conceived  a metaphysic  in  which  both  loves 
could  work  together  harmoniously.1^ 

At  this  point  we  must  recall  the  "principles  of 
definition"  that  we  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 
Though  it  may  seem  that  we  have  strayed  from  them  in  dis- 
cussing Agape  and  Eros,  actually  we  have  not,  for  to  think 
in  terms  of  egoistic  and  non-egoistic  love  is  to  apply  our 
first  "principle"  of  definition— love  as  having  an  inherent 
nature  or  essence.  This  principle  also  underlies  the  iden- 
tification of  God  with  love;  in  fact,  from  an  Ideological 
point  of  view,  we  might  think  of  God  as  either  Agape  or 
Eros,  but  since  Eros  always  implies  an  incompleteness— a 
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lack— and  God,  by  definition,  is  lacking  in  nothing,  where- 
ever  the  identification  of  God  with  love  actually  occurs  in 
Christian  philosophy,  God  is  Agape. 

However,  as  Nygren  takes  a whole  book  to  show,  the 

idea  that  God  is  Agape  does  not  imply  for  all  Christian 

thinkers  the  exclusion  of  Eros.  In  fact,  in  many  writers 

(among  them  Traherne)  one  can  often  find  all  the  principles 

of  definition  we  have  mentioned  in  any  single  statement 

about  love.  In  the  writings  of  the  mystics  such  as  Eckhart, 

St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Bernard,  "Dionysius  the  Areo- 

pigate,"  and  the  Christian  Platonists  generally,  such  a 

fusion  of  ideas  concerning  love  is  to  be  found  with  great 

frequency.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following  passage* 

To  be  the  born  Son  of  God,  therefore,  is  to  love  God 
for  himself,  that  is,  to  love  him  for  the  sake  of 
loving  God,  to  act  only  for  the  sake  of  acting  for 
God  and  one  who  does  so  will  never  be  tired  of  love 
or  work  and  it  will  be  all  one  to  him  what  he  loves.1' 

If  we  use  our  principles  of  defining  love,  we  will 
see  that  Melster  Eckhart  (d.1327?)  is  here  thinking  about 
love  in  terms  of  its  essenoe.  That  to  which  love  is 
directed  is  not  the  defining  criterion,  for  he  says,  "it 
will  be  all  one  to  him  what  he  loves,"  making  it  obvious 
that  the  object  of  the  love  is  of  no  concern;  what  is 
sought  is  love  of  a certain  kind.  In  the  light  of  this, 
then,  Eckhart* s first  statements  about  the  necessity  of 
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loving  God  must  either  be  taken  in  a special  sense,  or  he 
must  be  accused  of  Inconsistency.  Prom  this  passage  alone 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  precisely  in  what  sense  we  must 
take  these  remarks,  but  if  we  apply  to  God  our  first  prin- 
ciple we  can  see  Eckhart* s point.  If,  to  Eckhart,  God  is  love, 
then  loving  God  is  simply  loving  love.  Or,  more  precisely, 
his  exhortation  is  that  we  must  feel  love  to  be  an  end  in 
Itself,  that  we  must  love  pure  loving  for  its  own  sake 
alone.  If  we  take  delight  in  or  love  the  very  business  of 
loving  without  any  motives  but  the  love  Itself,  then,  he 
says,  we  will  never  tire  of  "love  or  work."  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  this  Interpretation  is  the  identification  of  God 
with  love;  if  Eckhart  makes  this  identification,  then  what  we 
have  said  is  not  only  a legitimate  but,  we  believe,  an 
inevitable  explanation  of  this  passage.  And  Eckhart  says: 

God  is  love  ...  and  out  of  love  he  gives  existence 
and  life  to  every  creature,  supporting  them  all  with 
his  love  ...  all  creation  would  cease  to  exist  if 
separated  from  the  love  that  God  is.  God  is  love,  so 
loving  that  whatever  he  can  love  he  must  love,  whether 
he  will  or  not.1® 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  these  selections  from 
Eckhart  that  must  be  noted  along  with  love  defined  as  God 
and  as  unselfish  act,  and  that  is  love  defined  by  our  third 
principle— by  the  state  of  mind  with  whioh  it  is  accompanied— 
i.e.,  a feeling  or  emotion.  This  definition  of  love  is  not 
stated,  but  it  is  implied  in  the  idea  that  one  who  loves  love 
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with  no  other  motive  hut  the  opportunity  to  love  will  "never 
be  tired  of  love  or  work. " Eckhart  is  implying,  in  other 
words,  that  we  will  experience  this  love,  that  we  will  feel 
it  in  ourselves,  but  it  will  be  that  kind  of  feeling  which 
cannot  bring  weariness.  Such  an  interpretation  obviously 
depends  upon  the  notion  that  "tiring"  of  something  is  the 
result  of  experiencing  it  emotionally,  and  though  we  may  not 
conclude  positively  that  this  explanation  of  Eckhart* s words 
is  correct  in  every  particular,  our  analysis  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  emotional  aspeot  of  love  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  are  to  understand  fully  any  author *s 
comments  on  the  subject. 

Thus,  we  must  proceed  on  several  different  levels 
at  once  when  we  analyze  a concept  as  complex  as  love.  We 
must  remember  that  a number  of  definitions  are  possible, 
and  we  muBt  be  sure  not  to  confuse  them  with  each  other. 

When  he  uses  the  word  "love,"  a writer  who  stands  in  the 
same  general  tradition  of  Christian  mysticism  as  Melster 
Eckhart  (which  Traherne  does,  for  example)  may  be  thinking 
of  love  as  an  emotion  or  feeling,  as  an  act  defined  by  its 
essential  nature,  or  as  a cosmic  force.  Or,  and  this  is 
more  likely,  all  of  these  aspects  of  love  may  be  implied  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  For  all  work  together  in  support  of 
each  other.  We  shall  see  the  Various  aspects  of  this  inter- 
action more  clearly  when  we  examine  Traherne *s  work. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  METAPHYSIC 

One  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  progress  of  history 
upon  the  theologies  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  gradual 
separation  of  God  from  the  world.  The  idea  of  the  imma- 
nence of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  even  though  not  the  only 
doctrine  of  the  Middle  Ages,  began  to  be  replaced  by  the 
idea  of  a God  having  existence  outside  of  man,  somewhere 
above  the  earth.  If  any  one  concept  significant  for  the 
whole  progress  of  Western  thought  were  given  its  development 
by  the  Reformation,  It  was  this  one— Implied  in  the  core  of 
Luther's  doctrine— that  God  is  totally  outside  of  man.  God 
as  He  is  in  Himself,  of  course,  was  always  other  than  and 
outside  of  man,  but  He  was  also  within  the  deepest  part  of 
man's  soul.  If  the  idea  of  divine  immanence  is  fully 
realized,  there  is  no  possibility  of  conceiving  love  as 
Luther  did.  Agape  may  still  stand  for  God's  own  completely 
unselfish  love,  but  only  if  perfect  God  is  coming  into 
relationship  as  a separate  entity  with  imperfect  mar;  nan 
there  be  the  total  exclusion  of  Agape  from  man's  side 

the  resultant  assertion  of  predestination.  God  does  not 

% 

need  to  "constrain"  man  into  being  a passive  instrument  for 
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His  own  Agape  if  His  image  is  planted  in  man’s  soul.  If 
the  image  of  God’s  power  of  love  is  within  man  for  him  to 
discover  for  himself,  then  man  need  only  develop  or  "uncover" 
this  power,  and  to  such  a task  he  is  drawn  by  the  divine 
Eros,  which  is  God’s  Agape  striving  to  be  fulfilled  in  man. 
This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  synthesis  of  the  two  loves  as 
the  medieval  mystics,  such  as  St,  Bernard  and  the  Cistercian 
school,  especially,  developed  it,"*'  and  it  was  a synthesis 
that  was  possible  to  construct  out  of  the  basic  assumptions 
of  almost  all  medieval  thought  before  the  Reformation,  even 
though  that  synthesis  was  not  worked  out  by  every  medieval 
theologian. 

Now,  the  notion  of  God’s  immanence  in  the  soul  of 
man  can  be  credible  only  if  God  is  conceived  as  pure  spirit, 
that  is,  without  spatio-temporal  limitations.  Unless  the 
language  of  pure  metaphysic  is  used  (a  kind  of  precise 
mathematic),  God  will  inevitably  be  spoken  of  in  spatio- 
temporal  terms,  but  in  spite  of  how  anthropomorphically 
God  may  be  represented,  the  belief  that  He  is  pure  spirit 
will  inform  all  that  is  said  and  thought  about  Him,  The 
doctrine  that  God  is  love  affirms  this  purely  spiritual, 
"non-personal,"  non-anthropomorphic  nature  of  God,  and  if 
this  doctrine  is  fully  realized,  no  matter  how  ecstatic  one 
may  become  over  it  or  how  intimately  involved  one  feels 
in  the  doctrine,  this  non-personal  character  of  God  remains 
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the  same. 

In  the  scholastic  doctrine  that  God’s  essence  and 
His  act  are  one,  the  pure  spirituality  of  God  Is  preserved, 
for  by  it  He  is  distinguished  from  created  beings,  whose  act 
proceeds  from  their  essence  but  is  not  that  essence.  When 
creatures  love,  they  communicate  love  through  themselves. 

They  and  their  love  are  two  different  things,  but  if  God  Is 
love,  in  loving.  He  communicates  Himself,  so  that  His  act 
of  love  is  the  same  thing  as  His  Being. 

Though  Traherne  was  3n  Anglican,  he  seems  to  have  f 
been  far  more  influenced  by  scholastic  than  by  Reformation 
theology,  for  it  is  this  conception  of  the  unity  of  God’s 
essence  and  act  that  lies  at  the  center  of  Traherne’s  concept 
of  love.  He  says* 

It  is  God  alone  that  Loves  by  his  Essence,  Angels 
and  Men  may  Love  by  Inclination,  but  their  affection 
is  Accidental  to  their  nature,  begins  in  time,  may 
alter  and  cease.  (Ch  Eth,  p.  76) 

God  is  not  a mlxt  and  compounded  Being,  so  that 
His  Love  is  one  thing  and  Himself  another*  but 
the  most  pure  and  simple  of  all  Beings,  all  Act. 
and  Pure  Love  in  the  abstract.  (C  of  M.  II*  39) 

In  fact,  Traherne  cautions  us  particularly  against  misunder- 
standing this  idea* 

We  must  take  heed  of  conceiving  God  to  be  one  Thing, 
and  his  Act  another,  for  all  his  Wisdom  and  Goodness, 
all  his  Blessedness,  and  Life,  and  Glory  are  in  the 
Act,  by  which  he  became  so  freely,  and  yet  was  so  by 
his  Essence  from  everlasting  for  Eternity  is  an  in- 
finite length  of  Duration,  altogether  present  in  all 
its  parts  in  a Stable  manner.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  120) 
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Prom  this  literal  interpretation  of  God  as  love, 
Traherne’s  whole  metaphysic  consistently  follows.  If  God 
is  love,  this  means  that  the  Trinity  may  be  understood  in 
terms  of  it.  All  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  must  also  be 
love,  but  Traherne  distinguishes  between  them  by  making  them 
three  different  modes  of  love.  God  is  love*  the  Son  is  love* 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  also  love.  Yet  they  retain  their 
distinot  natures,  for  if  each  Person  is  an  aspect  of  love, 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  preserved  while  the  separateness 
of  each  is  expressed* 

In  all  Love  there  is  a love  begetting,  a love  begotten, 
and  a love  proceeding.  Which  though  they  are  one  in 
essence  subsist  nevertheless  in  three  several  manners. 

(C  of  M.  II*  40) 

He  continues  with  a rather  remarkable  exegesis  that  displays 

great  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  In  love  that 

is  actively  employed  there  are  always  three  hypostases* 

the  love  in  the  lover,  the  love  moving  to  its  object,  and 

the  love  residing  in  its  object* 

Where  Love  is  the  Lover.  Love  streaming  from  the 
Lover,  is  the  Lover;  the  Lover  streaming  from 
himself,  and  existing  in  another  Person.  (C  of  M. 

II*  42) 

Traherne  spends  several  meditations  developing  this  idea. 
Meditation  46  contains  the  clearest  and  most  complete  state- 
ment of  the  relationship  of  the  three  modes  of  love  to  each 

3 

member  of  the  Godhead* 
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In  all  Love  there  Is  some  Producer,  some  Means, 
and  some  End*  all  these  being  Internal  in  the 
thing  itself.  Love  loving  is  the  Producer,  and  that 
is  the  Father*  Love  produced  is  the  Keans,  and  that 
is  the  Son*  For  Love  is  the  means  by  which  a lover 
loveth.  The  End  of  these  Means  is  Love*  for  it  is 
love  by  loving*  and  that  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
End  and  the  Producer  being  both  the  same,  by  the 
Means  attained.  For  by  loving  Love  attaineth  Itself 
and  being.  (C  of  M.  II*  46) 

Traherne’s  meditations  on  the  Trinity  illustrate 
still  further  the  highly  metaphysical  character  of  his  con- 
ception of  God.  They  are,  in  fact  direct  products  of  a 
non-spatio-temporal  view  that  places  God  as  He  is  in  essence 

quite  ‘'above”  the  world  of  space  and  time,  but  "above”  in 
4 

principle  only.  God,  to  Traherne,  is  not  a person  in  any 
anthropomorphic  sense  and  cannot  be  directly  known  as  we 
know  anything  in  the  sensual  world.  Though  we  can  see  God’s 
manifestation  in  the  creation  and  can  know  of  Him  by  the 
things  of  this  world,  it  is  only  in  a spiritual  manner  that 
we  can  actually  approach  Kin  a3  He  is  in  Himself.  And  since 
God  is  love,  this  spiritual  manner  is  characterized  by  love. 
Consistent  with  the  Johannlne  maxim,  "he  that  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him"  (I  John  IV*16),  Traherne 
asserts  that  our  only  means  of  knowing  God  is  love,  the 
divine  essence* 

By  Love  alone  is  God  enjoyed,  by  Love  alone  delighted 
in,  by  Love  alone  approached  or  admired.  (C  of  M.  I* 

71)  

God  is  present  by  Love  alone.  ...  0 why  dost  not 

thou  by  Love  alone  seek  to  achieve  all  these,  by  Love 
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alone  attain  another  self,  by  Love  alone  live  In 
others,  by  Love  attain  thy  glory?  (C  of  M.  II*  50) 

All  who  would  know  God,  then,  must  be  willing  to 

love,  since  He  Is  love*  there  is  no  other  way,  for  God  as 

He  is  in  Himself  is  not  visible  to  any  of  our  senses. 

That  which  inspireth  bulk  with  motion,  life,  and  sense 
is  invisible;  and  is  Itself  distinct  from  the  bulk 
which  it  inspireth.  Were  God  therefore  pure  bulk, 

He  could  neither  move,  nor  will,  nor  desire  anything; 
but  being  invisible,  He  leaveth  room  for  and  effecteth 
all  things.  He  filleth  nothing  with  a bodily  presence, 
but  lncludeth  all.  (C  of  M.  II*  19) 

Eut  the  love  by  which  we  know  God  may  not  be  defined  in  any 

finite  way.  We  are  to  love  God  and  know  Him  in  an  infinite 

manner  in  imitation  of  God's  own  love.  On  the  one  hand 

this  love  is  to  extend  to  all  God's  works,  as  God's  does* 

The  Infinity  of  God  is  infinitely  profitable  as 
well  as  great*  as  glorious  as  Incomprehensible* 
so  far  from  straitening  that  it  magnifleth  all 
things.  And  must  be  seen  in  you,  or  God  will  be 
absent*  Nothing  less  than  infinite  is  God,  and 
as  finite  He  cannot  be  enjoyed.  (C  of  M.  IV*  73) 

We  must  love  them  [the  creatures]  infinitely,  but 
in  God,  and  for  God*  and  God  in  them*  namely  all 
His  excellencies  manifested  in  them.  When  we  dote 
upon  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  some  one  creature, 
we  do  not  love  that  too  much,  but  other  things  too 
little.  Never  was  anything  in  this  world  loved  too 
much,  but  many  things  have  been  loved  in  a false  way* 
and  all  in  too  short  a measure.  (C  of  M.  II*  66) 

Thy  Love  is  lllimited.  Thy  Love  can  extend  to  all 
objects.  Thy  Love  can  see  God  and  accompany  His  Love 
throughout  all  Eternity.  (C  of  M.  II*  5U 

And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  of  that  same  principle 

as  God's,  which  is  a spontaneous  outpouring  of  non-egoistic 
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love* 

If  Divine  Love  be  taken  in  the  highest  Sense,  there 
is  none  but  in  God.  For  it  is  his  Peculiar  Prero- 
gative to  Love  without  Obligation  or  Reward,  to  be 
the  Sole  Author  of  all  Felicity,  and  to  overflow 
with  Goodness  of  himself  freely,  without  any  Motive, 
to  prevent  the  Beauty  and  Existence  of  his  Object, 
and  to  love  from  all  Eternity  in  an  immutable 
manner*  (Ch  Eth,  p.  75) 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  Traherne  is  interested  in  defining 

love  by  the  principle  that  underlies  it.  Love  of  God  is  for 

Traherne  not  just  a secular  love  transferred  but  something 

different  in  kind  from  other  loves.  It  is,  as  he  says, 

"without  Obligation  or  Reward,"  and  we  are  to  love  all  that 

we  love  in  this  same  manner.  It  is  the  love  that 

represente th  every  person  in  the  light  of  Eternity, 
and  loveth  him  with  the  love  of  all  worlds,  with 
a love  conformable  to  God’s,  guided  to  the  same 
ends,  and  founded  upon  the  same  causes.  Which 
however  lofty  and  divine  it  is,  is  ready  to  humble 
Itself  into  the  dust  to  serve  the  person  beloved. 

(C  of  M.  IV*  69) 

The  fact  that  this  love  is  spontaneous  Agape  does 
not,  however,  imply  for  Traherne  any  idea  of  predestination, 
and,  in  this  respect,  Traherne  seems  more  liberal  than  the 
liberal  Calvinism  of  his  own  church.^  Agape  never  constrains 
man  to  become  a "tube"  for  its  manifestation.  Traherne’s 
insistence  on  the  immanence  of  God  renders  such  an  inter- 
pretation impossible.  God  is  in  the  soul  as  His  image, 
and  this  image  is  capable  of  becoming  through  the  exercise 
of  man’s  free  will,  ever  more  like  God  in  Act.  Traherne 


explains  this  idea  in  various  ways,  sometimes  speaking  of 
the  soul  as  a fountain,  in  that  it  can  love  of  itself  as 
well  as  by  God* 

Since  GOD  is  the  most  Glorious  of  all  Beings,  and 
the  most  blessed,  couldst  thou  wish  any  more  than 
to  be  His  IMAGE!  0 my  Soul,  He  hath  made  thee  His 
Image*  • • • Let  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth 
be  glad,  and  let  all  the  Host  of  Heaven  rejoice  for 
He  hath  made  His  Image,  the  likeness  of  Himself,  His 
own  similitude.  ...  He  was  Infinite  Love,  and 
being  lovely  in  being  so,  would  prepare  for  Himself 
a most  lovely  object.  Having  studied  from  all 
Eternity,  He  saw  none  more  lovely  than  the  Image 
of  His  Love,  His  own  Similitude.  • . . For  infinite 
Love  hath  exprest  and  pleased  itself  in  creating  an 
CTTnIte~“6YI ecT.“  (TTof  FT , T* "7, ft ) 6 

This  sounds  like  an  extravagant  claim  for  the  soul,  Christian 
orthodoxy  would  perhaps  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  soul 
Itself  infinite,  or  give  to  it  such  power  as  does  Traherne. 
Nevertheless,  Traherne  insists  that  the  soul  has  infinite 
capacities,  and  he  explains  this  by  contrasting  the  under- 
standing that  the  soul  has  of  Itself  with  that  which  is 
brought  into  it  through  the  senses* 

Pew  will  believe  the  soul  to  be  infinite*  yet  In- 
finite (sic)  is  the  first  thing  which  is  naturally 
known.  Bounds  and  limits  are  discerned  only  in  a 
secondary  manner.  Suppose  a man  were  born  deaf  and 
blind.  By  the  very  feeling  of  his  soul,  he  appre- 
hends infinite  (sic)  about  him,  infinite  space,  in- 
finite darkness.  He  thinks  not  of  wall  and  limits 
till  he  feels  them  and  is  stopped  by  them.  That 
things  are  finite  therefore  we  learn  by  our  senses. 

But  infinity  we  know  and  feel  by  our  souls*  and  feel 
it  so  naturally,  as  if  it  were  the  very  essence  and 
being  of  the  soul.  The  truth  of  it  is,  it  is  in- 
dividually in  the  soul*  for  God  is  there,  and  more 
near  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves.  So  that  we  cannot 
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feel  our  souls,  but  we  must  feel  Him,  in  that  first 
of  properties,  infinite  space.  And  this  we  know  so 
naturally,  that  it  is  the  only  prlmo  et  necessarlo 
cognltum  in  rerum  natural  of  all  thing's  tHe  only 
first  and  most  necessarily  known.  For  we  can  un- 
suppose Heaven  and  Earth  and  annihilate  the  world  in 
our  imagination,  but  the  place  where  they  stood  will 
remain  behind,  and  we  cannot  unsuppose  or  annihilate 
that,  do  what  we  can.  Which  without  us  is  the 
chamber  of  our  infinite  treasures,  and  within  us 
the  repository  and  recipient  of  them.  (C  of  M.  Hi  81) 

There  is  an  echo  of  Henry  More  in  his  reference  to 

infinite  space  as  the  Hfirst  of  properties,"  but  aside  from 

that  interesting  note,  and  more  to  the  point,  we  have  here 

the  essence  of  Traherne* s thinking  regarding  the  soul. 

Through  the  soul’s  infinite  nature  Agape  is  attainable!  the 

soul  can  accomplish  any  spiritual  thing* 

In  the  soul  there  is  such  a secret  sufficiency, 
that  it  Is  able  upon  trial,  to  manage  all  objects 
with  equal  ease;  things  infinite  in  greatness  as  well 
as  the  smallest  sand.  ...  The  eternity  of  God 
Himself  is  manageable  to  the  understanding,  and  may 
be  used  in  Innumerable  ways  for  its  benefit j so  may 
His  almighty  power,  and  Infinite  goodness,  His  omni- 
presence and  immensity,  the  wideness  of  the  world,  and 
the  multitude  of  Kingdoms.  Which  argueth  a peculiar 
excellency  in  the  soul,  because  it  is  a creature  that 
can  never  be  exceeded.  For  bodily  strength  by  this  is 
perceived  to  be  finite,  that  bulk  is  unwieldy,  and  by 
the  greatness  of  its  object  may  easily  be  overcome. 

But  the  soul  through  God  that  strengthened  her  is 
able  to  do  all  things.  Nothing  is  too  great,  nothing 
too  heavy,  nothing  unwieldy;  it  can  rule  and  manage 
anything  with  infinite  advantage.  (C  of  M.  IV*  97) 

As  Traherne  says,  a man  "may  so  choose  as  to  become  one  Spirit 

with  God  Almighty  " (C  of  M.  IV"  79),  or,  again*  "By  choosing 

a man  may  be  turned  and  converted  into  Love"  (C  of  M.  IV*  80— 

passim). 
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But,  it  may  be  inquired,  if  the  soul  is  thus  infinite 

in  power,  as  Traherne  says,  why  is  it  that  all  men  are  not 

good  and  Godlike?  One  part  of  the  answer  to  this  question  can 

be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  soul  is  a purely 

spiritual  one  and  therefore  little  admired*  Because  they 

want  more  obvious  results  than  spiritual  ones,  men  do  not 

care  to  exercise  the  power  of  the  souli 

Because  the  strength  of  the  soul  is  spiritual  it 
is  generally  despised*  but  if  ever  you  would  be 
Divine,  you  must  admit  this  principle*  That  spiritual 
things  are  the  greatest,  and  that  spiritual  strength 
is  the  most  excellent,  useful,  and  delightful.  For 
which  cause  it  is  made  as  easy  as  it  is  endless  and 
invincible.  (C  of  M,  IV*  98) 

In  other  words.  In  man  the  power  of  love  lies  as  an  infinite 

potential  waiting  for  him  by  his  own  free  will  to  use  it. 

Love  in  God  is  already  pure  act,  but  in  man,  since  he  is  a 

compounded  being,  love  must  operate  through  some  limiting 

medium.  The  only  way  that  love  can  be  manifested  In  man, 

therefore,  is  by  conformity  of  this  medium  that  man  is  to 

the  love  that  God  is,  and  this  love  is  to  be  found  at  the 

core  of  man's  soul.  Here  we  come  to  a highly  metaphysioal 

conception  of  the  soul  and  God,  for  this  means  that  the  soul 

is  the  power  of  Agape  not  yet  exercised.  It  is  up  to  us  as 

creatures  to  exercise  it  within  ourselves.  The  implication 

here  seems  to  be  that  man  possesses  an  uncorrupted  will* 

All  that  we  gain  by  his  Love  amounts  to  the  Power 
of  Loving,  the  Act  of  Loving  we  gain  by  our  own,  and 
all  that  depends  upon  it.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  530) 
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A fuller  explanation  of  this  conception  of  the  soul 

Is  to  he  found  In  another  place  In  Christian  Ethlcks.  It 

crowns  Traherne’s  whole  doctrine  of  the  soul,  makes  clear 

the  relationship  of  the  soul  to  God  and  the  consequent  reason 

that  it  is  not  always  active  In  men.  He  makes  a distinction 

that  carries  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy  and  echoes  the 

traditional  Eastern  thinking  concerning  man's  two  selves, 

the  one,  an  immortal.  Immutable  Self  without  any  individual 

qualities,  and  the  other,  an  individual,  particular  self, 

mutable  and  bounded  by  space  and  time.6  Traherne  says* 

For  a distinction  may  be  made  between  the  Soul  and 
Mind,  the  Sou},  of  Man  is  the  immutable  essence,  or 
form  of  his  Nature,  unimployed.  His  power  of  Seasoning 
is  alive,  even  then  when  it  is  quiet  and  unaotlve; 
and  this  is  his  Soul.  It  is  one  and  the  same  In  all 
men,  and  of  Itself  equally  Inclined  to  all  great  and 
transcendent  things*  but  in  the  most,  it  is  misguided, 
baffled  and  suppressed,  and  though  it  be  never  so  great 
it  is  to  no  pirpose.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  458) 

The  mind  is  simply  the  soul  being  exerted  in  an 

active  manner,  and  unless  the  mind  is  properly  employed, 

the  power  of  the  soul  is  useless.  The  soul's  "natural" 

tendency  is  to  love  infinitely,  but  its  real  nature  is 

obscured  by  the  wrong  practice  and  sin  of  directing  it  toward 

finite  ends.  The  soul,  in  that  case,  does  not  accomplish 

the  end  for  which  it  was  created,  and  it  is  no  longer,  as 

Traherne  says,  "In  the  Purity  of  Nature*" 

In  the  Purity  of  Nature,  Men  are  Amiable  Creatures 
and  prone  to  Love,  To  great  Advantages*  of  which 
Sin  and  misery  hath  bereaved  us,  and  to  which  we  are 
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restored  but  In  Part,  even  then  when  we  are  Sanctified* 
Where  the  Beauty  of  the  Object  is  intire,  and  perfect, 
and  the  Goodness  of  the  Spectator  clear  and  undefiled, 
to  Love  is  as  Natural  and  Easie  as  for  fire  to  enflame 
when  applied  to  convenient  matter.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  297) 

Consequently,  in  order  for  the  soul  to  realize  its  natural 
state  once  more,  it  must  practice  loving*  through  an  exer- 
cise of  the  will,  it  may  become  again  what  it  was  before  the 
Pall.  Still,  all  this  really  amounts  to  is  a converting  of 
that  power  of  the  soul  into  an  act  of  the  soul?  the  poten- 
tiality is  already  there. 

By  nature  he  hath  implanted  the  Similitude  of  his 
power*  which  we  are  to  Improve  by  Grace,  turning 
it  into  Act  after  his  Similitude.  To  be  able  to  Love 
is  neither  Grace  nor  vertue,  but  a meer  Gift  of  God, 
a natural  Endowment,  which  may  be  Blasted,  or  compleated 
Actually  to  love  is  the  Work  of  vertue j for  by  that  Act 
we  enjoy  our  Felicity.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  86) 

Traherne,  of  course,  makes  it  clear  that  the  love 

which  he  means  in  this  context  is  Agape,  but  he  says  that 

although  Agape  is  the  soul’s  potential,  the  soul  may  also 

love  in  its  own  irregular  fashion.  This  "particular”  love 

in  the  soul  we  must  be  wary  against,  for  we  do  not  become 

"all  Act"  by  loving  with  our  own  loves  but  by  loving  as 

God  loves— or  more  precisely,  letting  God  love  in  us  by 

reflecting  the  beams  of  His  love  without  distortion* 

If  you  ask  how  a Soul  that  was  made  of  nothing  can 
return  So  many  flames  of  Love?  Where  it  should  have 
them,  or  out  of  what  ocean  it  should  communicate  them? 
it  is  impossible  to  declare— (For  it  can  return  those 
flames  upon  all  Eternity,  and  upon  all  the  creatures 
and  objects  in  it)— unless  we  say,  as  a mirror 
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returneth  the  very  self-same  beams  it  recelveth  from 
the  Sun,  so  the  Soul  returneth  those  beams  of  love 
that  shine  upon  it  from  God.  (C  of  M.  IV*  84) 

Since,  however,  the  soul  can  love  irregularly,  Traherne 

modifies  the  conception  of  a mirror  and  likens  the  soul  rather 

to  a fountain* 

That  the  Soul  shine th  of  Itself  is  equally  manifest, 
for  it  can  love  with  a love  distinct  from  God’s. 

It  can  love  irregularly;  and  no  irregular  love  is 
the  love  of  God.  It  can  forbear  to  love  while  God 
loveth.  It  can  love  while  God  forbeareth.  It  can 
love  a wicked  man,  wickedly  and  in  his  wickedness. 

This  shows  plainly  that  it  can  love  regularly,  with 
a love  that  is  not  merely  the  reflection  of  God’s. 

For  which  cause  it  is  not  called  a mirror,  but  esteemed 
more,  a real  fountain.  (C  of  M.  IV*  85) 

In  the  next  meditation,  Traherne,  changing  his  figure  again, 
gives  a lucid  expression  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  love. 
Here,  also,  can  be  seen  the  basis  of  his  whole  ethical 
system,  the  foundation  of  his  view  of  sin,  which  we,  how- 
ever, must  leave  until  the  following  chapter* 

Here  upon  Earth  souls  love  what  God  hates,  and  hate 
what  God  loves.  Did  they  keep  their  eye  open  always 
upon  what  He  loves,  and  see  His  love  to  them,  and  to 
all,  they  could  not  choose  but  love  as  He  does.  And 
were  they  mirrors  only  that  return  His  love,  one 
would  think  it  impossible,  while  He  shines  upon  them 
to  forbear  to  shine,  but  they  are  like  the  eye,  mirrors 
with  lids,  and  the  lid  of  ignorance  or  inconsideration 
interposing,  they  are  of ten-times  eclipsed  or  shine  only 
through  some  crannies;  so  that  here  upon  earth  having 
free  power  to  hold  open  or  shut  their  lids,  to  send  or 
turn  away  their  beams,  they  may  love  me  or  forbear. 

(C  of  M.  IV*  86) 


Much  depends  upon  this  sending  back  or  turning  away 
the  beams  of  love.  Traherne  says  that  the  soul  in  refusing 
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to  reflect  the  beams  of  love  "ruins  Itself  and  apostatlzeth 
from  all  Its  happiness."  The  lid  of  our  Ignorance  Is  all 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  our  attaining  felicity,  and  this 
attainment  of  felicity  depends  upon  our  rightly-ordered 
love  of  the  world.  By  removing  the  lid  of  ignorance  we  are 
able  to  see  the  world  in  its  proper  light  and  so  to  love  it 
as  we  ought.  This  is  one  of  Traherne* s most  strongly  urged 
arguments,  and  by  it  he  explains  how  we  are  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  turning  our  power  of  love  into  act. 

Traherne  frequently  says  that  we  should  enjoy  the 

world,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  being  thought 

"worldly"  in  a conventional  sense.  It  is  the  world  of 

tinsel  made  by  men  that  is  to  be  scorned  and  the  world  of 

natural  things  created  by  God  that  is  to  be  enjoyed* 

To  contemn  the  world  and  to  enjoy  the  world  are  things 
contrary  to  each  other.  How  then  can  we  contemn  the 
world,  which  we  are  born  to  enjoy?  Truly  there  are 
two  worlds.  One  was  made  by  God,  the  other  by  men. 

That  made  by  God  was  great  and  beautiful.  Before 
the  Pall  it  was  Adam’s  Joy  and  the  Temple  of  his 
Glory.  That  made  by  men  is  a Babel  of  Confusions t 
Invented  Riches,  Pomps  and  Vanities,  brought  in  by 
Sin.  Give  all  (saith  Thomas  a Kempis)  for  all.  Leave 
the  one  that  you  may  enjoy  the  other.  (C  of  M.  1*  7) 

But  the  world  that  was  made  by  God  is  not  by  any  means  only 

the  physical  world  which  we  customarily  see  through  our 

senses.  Though  this  is  a part  of  the  world  to  which  Traherne 

refers,  it  is  not  all* 
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The  WORLD  is  not  this  little  Cottage  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  Though  this  be  fair,  it  is  too  small  a Gift. 

When  God  made  the  World  He  made  the  Heavens,  and  the 
Heavens  of  Heavens,  and  the  Angels,  and  the  Celestial 
Powers.  These  also  are  parts  of  the  World*  So  are 
all  those  infinite  and  eternal  Treasures  that  are  to 
abide  for  ever,  after  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Neither 
are  these,  some  here,  and  some  there,  but  all  every- 
where, and  at  once  to  be  enjoyed.  (C  of  M.  I*  18) 

And,  of  course,  the  manner  of  this  enjoyment  is  spiritual. 

It  is  by  loving  the  things  of  the  world  according  to  their 

value  and  the  ends  for  which  they  were  created  that  we  show 

our  love  to  God,  who  gave  the  world  as  a gift  to  all* 

The  services  of  things  and  their  excellencies  are 
spiritual*  being  objects  not  of  the  eye,  but  of 
the  mind*  and  you  more  spiritual  by  how  much  more 
you  esteem  them.  Pigs  eat  acorns,  but  neither  con- 
sider the  sun  that  gave  them  life,  nor  the  influences 
of  the  heavens  by  which  they  were  nourished,  nor  the 
very  root  of  the  tree  from  whence  they  came.  This 
being  the  work  of  Angels,  who  in  a wide  and  clear 
light  see  even  the  sea  that  gave  them  moisture*  And 
feed  upon  that  acorn  spiritually  while  they  know  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  created  and  feast  upon  all  these 
as  upon  a World  of  Joys  within  it*  while  to  ignorant 
swine  that  eat  the  shell,  it  is  an  empty  husk  of  no 
taste  nor  delightful  savour.  (C  of  H.  I*  26) 

What  we  do  by  loving  the  world  as  a gift  of  God's  is 

far  more  than  we  might  at  first  suppose.  In  loving  something 

we  realize  the  value  of  it,  and  this  realization  becomes  a 

"setting  of  our  minds  in  frame*" 

For  then  we  please  God  when  we  are  most  like  Him. 

We  are  like  Him  when  our  minds  are  in  frame.  Our 
minds  are  in  frame  when  our  thoughts  are  like  His. 

And  our  thoughts  are  then  like  His  when  we  have  such 
conceptions  of  all  objects  as  God  hath,  and  prize 
all  things  according  to  their  value.  For  God  doth 
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prize  all  things  rightly,  which  is  a Key  that  opens 
into  the  very  thoughts  of  His  bosom.  ...  By  His 
works  and  by  His  attributes  we  know  His  Thoughts* 
and  by  thinking  the  same  are  Divine  and  Blessed. 

(C  of  M.  I*  13) 

When  our  minds  are  thus  "in  frame"  we  hold  a rightly-ordered 

thought  of  the  world  in  our  souls  which  is  more  precious  to 

God  than  the  world  itself* 

What  would  Heaven  and  Earth  be  worth,  were  there  no 
spectator,  no  enjoyer?  As  much  therefore  as  the 
end  is  better  than  the  means,  the  thought  of  the 
World  whereby  it  is  enjoyed  is  better  than  the  World 
in  the  esteem  of  God*  it  being  the  end  of  the  World, 
without  whioh  Heaven  and  Earth  would  be  in  vain.  ... 
The  sun  in  your  understanding  illuminates  your  soul, 
the  sun  in  the  heavens  enlightens  the  hemisphere.  . • • 
The  world  within  you  is  an  offering  returned,  which 
is  infinitely  more  acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  since 
it  came  from  Him,  that  it  might  return  unto  Him. 

(C  of  M.  II*  90) 

The  relation  of  Traherne's  conception  of  thoughts 
to  his  distinction  between  soul  and  mind  should  now  be 
clear.  The  whole  purpose  that  underlies  Traherne's  thinking 
is  to  "reconcile  men  to  God"  by  the  rediscovery  of  man's 
Innate  power  of  love,  and  since  the  soul  is  that  power  un- 
expressed, the  mind  is  distinguished  from  it  by  being  the 
particularization  of  that  soul  in  some  special  act.  If 
the  soul  is  meant  for  love,  and  if  it,  as  mind,  is  directed 
toward  ends  which  are  other  than  the  attainment  of  this 

•"f 

love,  then  the  framing  of  proper  thoughts  would  be  a 
necessity  for  returning  it  to  its  purpose.  The  thought  will 
be  simply  the  conceptualization  of  that  upon  which  the  soul 
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fastens  or  directs  its  love.  The  nature  of  the  expression 
of  the  soul  is,  then,  determined  by  the  possibilities  it  is 
given  through  the  thoughts  or  Images  of  things  it  receives. 
These  thoughts  are  all  Important  for  the  recovery  of  the 
power  of  love  that  is  innate  in  every  soul)  they  are  the 
means  by  which  we  turn  the  power  of  Agape  into  act.  For 
God’s  love  is  itself  limitless  and  free  from  any  motivation, 
and  this  love  is  in  our  souls.  But  if  we  direct  it  to  the 
wrong  ends  or  fasten  it  upon  the  wrong  causes  by  our  er- 
roneous thoughts,  we  cannot  participate  in  that  love  or 
bring  it  to  full  activity  through  ourselves. 

The  way  we  are  to  enjoy  the  world  is  by  prizing  it 

as  God  does,  by  '’ordering"  our  thought  of  it  and  learning 

to  esteem  it  in  a spiritual  manner.  What  we  gain  by  this 

is  the  realization  of  both  love  and  knowledge  at  their 

highest  possible  development.  By  right  understanding,  or 

proper  thought,  we  make  a rightly  ordered  love  possibles 

He  that  apprehends  GOD  to  be  a Tyrant,  can  neither 
honour  GOD,  nor  Love  him,  nor  enjoy  him.  He  that 
takes  Vertues  to  be  vices  and  apprehends  all  the 
Actions  of  Bellglon  unpleasant  will  loath  and 
avoid  them.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  129) 

Traherne  gives,  perhaps,  no  finer  expression  of  this  need 

for  the  right  apprehension  of  things  than  when  he  explains 

how  Christ  Himself  is  to  be  brought  to  the  soul  through 

dwelling  in  our  thoughts.  It  summarizes  his  entire  thinking 
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on  the  matter  and  illustrates  well  his  conception  of  Christ. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ  that  is  important  to  Traherne, 

not  Christ’s  historical  reality.  Christ  redeems  us  by 

helping  us  rid  ourselves  of  self-love  and  hate  for  others* 

Above  all  things  therefore  contemplate  the  glory  of 
loving  men,  and  of  being  beloved  of  them.  Por  this 
end  our  Saviour  died,  and  for  this  end  He  came  into 
the  world,  that  you  might  be  restored  from  hatred, 
which  is  the  greatest  misery.  Prom  the  hatred  of 
God  and  men  which  was  due  for  sin,  and  from  the 
misery  of  hating  God  and  men;  for  to  hate  and  be 
hated  is  the  greatest  bondage  that  Hell  can  impose. 

(C  of  M.  Hi  63) 

Regarding  the  matter  of  Christ’s  dwelling  in  our  thoughts, 

then,  and  his  summary  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  thoughts, 

here  are  Traherne ' s words  * 

Christ  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  Faith  is  an 
Infinite  Mystery,  which  may  thus  be  understood* 

An  object  seen,  is  in  the  faculty  seeing  it,  and 
by  that  in  the  Soul  of  the  seer,  after  the  best  of 
manners.  Whereas  there  are  eight  manners  of  in- 
being the  in-being  of  an  object  in  a faculty  is 
the  best  of  all.  ...  And  thus  all  ages  are 
present  in  my  soul,  and  all  kingdoms,  and  God  blessed 
forever.  And  thus  Jesus  Christ  is  seen  in  me,  and 
dwelleth  in  me,  when  I believe  upon  Him.  And  thus 
all  Angels  and  the  Eternity  end  Infinity  of  God  are 
in  me  for  evermore.  I being  the  living  temple  and 
comprehensor  of  them.  Since  therefore  all  other 
ways  of  In-being  would  be  utterly  vain,  were  it 
not  for  this*  And  the  Kingdom  of  God  (as  our  Saviour 
saith)  is  within  you,  let  us  ever  think  and  meditate 
on  Him,  that  His  conception,  nativity,  life  and 
death  may  be  always  within  us.  Let  heaven  and 
earth,  man  and  angels,  God  and  His  creatures  be 
always  within  us,  that  is  in  our  sight,  in  our 
sense,  in  our  love  and  esteem*  (C  of  M,  I*  100) 

When  "heaven  and  earth”  are  within  us  in  this  manner. 
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we  have  completed  the  work  set  for  us  as  well  as  we  can; 
we  have,  by  "right-ordered  thoughts,"  exerted  our  power 
after  God’s  similitude  and  brought  to  fruition  God’s  Agape 
within  the  soul.  The  highest  goal  of  man  is  to  attain  this 
selfless  love  and  by  it  to  become  one  with  God.  Man,  if 
he  chooses,  can  cease  to  identify  with  his  mortal  self  in 
the  practice  of  love  and  thus  remove  the  "lid  of  ignorance" 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  the  divine 
essence  within. 


Motes  * Chapter  III 


/ 

As  Etienne  Gilson  has  said  in  discussing  the  medieval 
position  exemplified  particularly  in  St.  Bernard  and 
the  Cistercian  school* 

Human  love,  in  spite  of  all  its  ignorance  blindness 
and  even  downright  error,  is  never  anything  but 
a finite  participation  in  God’s  own  love  for  Him- 
self. . . . Even  in  the  midst  of  the  lowest 
pleasures,  the  most  abandoned  voluptuary  is  still 
seeking  God;  nay  more,  as  far  as  regards  what  is 
positive  in  his  acts,  that  is  to  say  in  all  that 
makes  them  an  analogue  of  the  true  Love,  it  is 
God  Himself  who,  in  him  and  for  him,  seeks  Him- 
self, (The  Spirit  of  Medieval  Philosophy.  New 
York,  1940,  p.  £$k) K"jL 

See  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Contra  Gentiles.  I,  XXII* 

Now  it  has  been  proved  that  in  God  there  is  nothing 
of  potentiality,  and  that  He  is  pure  act.  Therefore 
God’s  essence  is  not  distinct  from  His  existence 
[or  act], 

St.  Thomas  goes  on  to  say* 

Therefore  every  thing,  in  which  essence  and 
existence  are  distinct,  is  composite.  But  God 
is  not  composite,  as  proved  above.  Therefore 
God’s  existence  [act}  is  His  essence,  (trans., 
English  Dominican  Fathers  from  latest  Leonine 
edition,  London,  1924,  p.  55) 

The  treatment  of  the  Trinity  in  terms  of  love  is  itself 
not  new,  as  Karl  Burger  points  out* 

Augustine  first,  Richard  of  St.  Victor  next,  and 
after  him,  others,  have  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
the  Trinity  by  the  principle  of  Love.  Thus  the 
Father  loves  the  Son,  and  the  Son  loves  the  Father 
(redamando):  both  loves  are  united  in  love  for  an 
obJectoF"  common  affection  (condllectlo) . that  is, 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  (The  New  Sohaff-lHerzog  En- 
cyclopedia. p.  49) 
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But  Traherne,  chracterietically , defines  the  three 
Persons  as  three  separate  modes  of  the  same  love,  not 
as  the  Father  and  Son  being  united  in  mutual  love  for 
each  other  and  out  of  the  union  creating  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  a new  love— the  "bond"  which  unites  Father  and  Son. 
Traherne,  it  seems,  has  here  made  a distinct  contribution 
to  Trinitarian  exegesis,  and,  again,  in  emphasizing  the 
spiritual  nature  of  God,  has  come  close  to  a conception 
that  analogizes  the  central  principle  of  the  creation. 

In  her  unpublished  dissertation,  Frances  Leona  Colby 
also  notes  Traherne’s  difference  from  Augustine’s 
interpretation.  ("Traherne  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists* 
An  Analytical  Comparison,"  Johns  Hopkins,  19^7,  pp.  169- 


4.  Traherne  carefully  avoids  the  stigma  of  pantheism  when 
he  says  that  the  world  is  only  assumed  by  Godt 

Ancient  philosophers  have  thought  God  to 
be  the  Soul  of  the  World.  Since  therefore 
this  visible  World  is  the  body  of  God,  not 
His  natural  body,  but  which  He  hath  assumed j 
let  us  see  how  glorious  His  wisdom  is  in  mani- 
festing Himself  thereby.  (C  of  M.  Hi  21) 

5.  Cf.  Article  XII  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Anglican  Church. 

6.  This  doctrine  has  its  official  statement  in  the  Upanlshads 
and  is  to  be  found  at  the  core  of  all  orthodox  Eastern 
metaphysics. 


CHAPTER  IV 


LOVE  AND  THE  WORLD 


i?or  Traherne  it  is  not  enough  to  be  aware  of  great 

ideas;  to  be  a true  philosopher,  one  must  also  act  upon 

those  ideas.  The  metaphysic  we  reviewed  in  the  last  chapter 

would  be  of  no  value  if  it  were  not  directly  applied  to 

ethics,  and  that  it  is  thus  applicable  Traherne  insists* 

He  thought  it  a vain  thing  to  see  glorious  principles 
lie  burled  in  books,  unless  he  did  remove  them  into 
his  understanding;  and  a vain  thing  to  remove  them 
unless  he  did  revive  them,  and  raise  them  up  by 
continual  exercise.  Let  this  therefore  be  the  first 
principle  of  your  soul— That  to  have  no  principles 
or  to  live  beside  them,  is  equally  miserable.  And 
that  philosophers  are  not  those  that  speak  but  do 
great  things.  (C  of  M.  IV*  2) 

Throughout  the  Centuries  of  Meditations  and  Christian  Ethlcks 
one  can  find  many  efforts  on  Traherne’s  part  to  relate  his 
concept  of  love  to  everyday  life.  He  explains  how  love  is 
to  operate  in  a social  context  and  exactly  how  it  becomes 
the  basis  for  all  ethical  motivation,  enlarging  and  trans- 
forming our  obligations  into  finer  stuff.  Love  is  the 
very  ground  of  our  chastisment  and  of  our  recompense* 

And  thus  have  you  a Gate,  in  the  prospect  even  of 
this  world,  whereby  you  may  see  into  God’s  Kingdom. 

For  by  His  works  you  see  that  God  is  Love,  and  by 
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His  love  see  the  nature  of  all  righteousness  opened 
and  unfolded*  with  the  ground  and  foundation  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  (C  of  M.  II*  27) 

That  love  can  become  the  "ground  and  foundations 
of  rewards  and  punishments"  is  to  be  understood  by  recalling 
to  mind  the  nature  of  that  love  which  Traherne  regards  as 
an  ideal.  As  we  have  shown,  this  is  the  love  with  which 
God  loves  always  and  with  which  man  loves  only  in  part  but 
may  attain  to  by  effort.  It  is  a love  which  wills  the  good 
of  all* 

To  love  one  person  with  a private  love  is  poor 
and  miserable*  to  love  all  is  glorious.  To  love 
all  persons  in  all  ages,  all  angels,  all  worlds, 
is  Divine  and  Heavenly.  (C  of  M,  IV*  69) 

It  is  such  love  as  this  that  he  says  Is  "not  onely  the 

Motive,  and  Incentive  to  Vertue,  the  Cause  of  Obedience, 

but  the  form  and  Essence  of  every  Grace,  and  the  fulfilling 

of  the  Law"  (Ch  Eth.  p.  293).  Now,  there  is  in  this  love 

a great  delight.  The  very  definition  of  it  means  delight 

because  all  love  takes  pleasure  in  what  is  loved,  and  this 

love  is  the  kind  that  Is  pleased  by  another’s  good.  Traherne 

says* 

I desire  but  an  amiable  Soul  in  any  part  of  all 
Eternity,  and  can  love  it  unspeakably*  and  if  love 
it,  enjoy  it.  For  love  implies  pleasure,  because 
it  is  ever  pleased  with  what  is  beloved.  (C  of  M, 

I*  80)  

Again,  later  on  in  his  meditations  and  in  Christian  Ethlcks* 

Love  does  all  it  is  able,  to  make  itself  accepted, 
both  in  increasing  its  own  vehemence,  and  in  adorning 
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the  person  of  the  Lover*  as  well  as  in  offering  up 
the  most  choice  and  perfect  gifts.  (C  of  M.  II*  86) 

For  Love  is  a fountain  of  infinite  benefits  and  doth 
all  that  is  possible  for  its  beloved  object.  It 
endlessly  desireth  to  delight  Itself,  and  its  de- 
light is  to  magnify  its  beloved.  (C  of  M.  II*  25) 

No  action  can  be  Delightful  that  is  not  our  Pleasure 
in  the  Doing*  Whatsoever  it  does  not  desire  and 
delight  in,  tho  the  matter  of  the  performance  be 
never  so  excellent,  the  Manner  is  spoiled,  and 
totally  Blasted.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  30 7) 

Of  course,  this  love  does  not  mean  delight  only  for  the  one 

who  loves.  No  love  which  willed  the  good  of  its  object 

could  be  understood  in  this  way.  Obviously,  both  the 

giver  and  the  receiver  are  pleased  by  genuine  love* 

Though  no  riches  follow,  yet  we  are  all  naturally 
delighted  with  Love*  both  for  what  we  receive, 
and  for  what  we  give.  (C  of  M.  II*  59) 

To  the  one  who  is  given  love  it  becomes  the  carrier  of  great 

blessings* 

Love  is  so  vastly  delightful  to  Him  that  is  Beloved, 
because  it  is  a fountain  of  all  affectiors,  services, 
and  endeavorsj  a spring  of  honor  and  liberality,  and 
a secure  pledge  of  future  benefits.  It  is  the  sole 
title  by  which  we  are  exalted.  ...  All  greatness, 
power  and  dominion,  befalleth  him  that  is  beloved, 
in  the  Soul  that  loveth  him.  (C  of  M,  II*  58) 

When  we  are  beloved  we  receive  the  quintessence  arid 
glory  of  another’s  Soul,  the  End  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
the  cream  and  flower  of  all  perfections,  the  tribute 
of  God  Almighty,  peace  and  welfare,  pleasure  and 
honor,  help  and  safety,  all  in  readiness.  And  some- 
thing infinitely  more  which  we  are  not  able  to  express. 
(C  of  M.  II*  59) 


And  the  one  who  gives  love  gains  an  even  greater  joy* 
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Love  is  so  vastly  delightful  in  the  Lover,  because 
it  is  the  communication  of  His  Goodness.  For  the 
natural  end  of  Goodness  is  to  be  enjoyed*  it 
desireth  to  be  another’s  happiness.  Which  Goodness 
of  God  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  our  natures,  that  we 
never  enjoy  ourselves  but  when  we  are  the  Joy  of 
others.  Of  all  our  desires  the  strongest  is  to  be 
good  to  others.  We  delight  in  receiving,  more  in 
giving.  (C  of  M.  Hi  57) 

Whosoever  loveth  all  mankind,  he  enjoyeth  all  the 
goodness  of  God  to  the  whole  world*  and  endeavoreth 
the  benefit  of  Kingdoms  and  Ages.  (C  of  M.  II*  49) 

Love,  then,  whether  given  or  received,  brings  pleasure 
and  delight.  The  lover’s  happiness  is  found  in  doing  all 
the  good  it  can  for  the  loved  one,  and  the  one  who  is  loved, 
in  receiving  the  benefits  that  the  lover  desires  to  love, 
is  exalted  and  enriched.  That  there  is  this  reciprocal 
nature  in  love  can  be  seen  with  special  clarity  in  Medita- 
tion 25  of  the  Second  Century,  and  its  reciprocity  involves 
no  contradiction  because  true  happiness  consists  in  giving 
unselfish  love* 

You  are  able  to  see  the  righteousness  of  Love  in 
this.  For  in  doing  the  best  of  all  possible  things 
it  is  right  wise  to  itself  and  to  all  other  beings. 

Eight  wise  to  itself  in  glorifying  itself  in  the" 
best  of  manners,  and  to  all  other  things  in  making 
them  most  excellent.  Bight  wise  to  itself  in  pre- 
paring for  itself  the  best  of  treasures,  and  to  its 
object  in  like  manner,  in  making  its  beloved  the  most 
blessed.  Eight  wise  unto  itself,  in  satisfying  it- 
self in  its  infinite  desire  of  becoming  delightful 
to  its  object,  in  preparing  for  itself  Infinite  pleasures, 
and  in  making  for  itself  the  most  delightful  object 
that  can  possibly  be  made.  (C  of  M.  II*  25) 

We  can  best  understand  how  this  paradox  is  avoided 
by  disregarding  for  the  moment  the  fact  that  the  lover 
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receives  pleasure  in  loving  and  remembering  that  the  char- 
acter of  true  love  is  an  eagerness  to  exalt  or  magnify  its 
object — as  Traherne  says  to  delight  in  "giving  all  unto  its 
object,  and  in  seeing  all  given  to  its  object."  This  being 
so,  then,  it  follows  that  if  love  is  rejected,  all  the 
benefits  intended  for  the  beloved  will  be  rejected  too, 
whatever  those  benefits  may  be.  Now,  in  Traherne’s  thought 
the  greatest  benefit  that  anyone  can  have  is  the  power  to 
love  unselfishly.  It  is  unselfish  love  that  he  has  said  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  employments.  Therefore,  if  one’s 
love  is  really  genuine  and  selfless,  he  will  intend  the 
greatest  benefit  for  the  beloved,  and  since  this  benefit  is 
the  power  of  unselfish  love,  he  will  seek  to  awaken  this 
power  in  the  one  loved.  It  is  such  an  awakening  that  lies 
behind  Traherne* 8 writing  of  the  Centuries  and  dominates  all 
that  he  says  about  learning  to  love  as  God  does.  He  expresses 
this  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  his  work* 

Love  greatly  dellgheth  in  seeing  its  object 
continually  seated  in  the  highest  happiness. 

Unless  therefore  I could  advance  you  higher  by 
the  uses  of  what  I give,  my  Love  could  not  be 
satisfied  in  giving  you  the  whole  world.  But 
because  when  you  enjoy  it  you  are  advanced  to  the 
Throne  of  God  and  may  see  His  Lovej  I rest  well 
pleased  in  bestowing  it.  (C  of  M.  I*  6) 

To  love  is  to  be  amiable  and  good;  therefore,  if 
the  love  that  desires  unselfish  love  in  the  loved  one  is 
rejected,  then  the  loved  one,  by  this  rejection  is  simply 
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refusing  to  be  good  or  amiable  and  thereby  making  himself 
wretched*  This  refusal  to  love  is,  for  Traherne,  the  meaning 
of  sinj  it  is  "the  contempt  of  the  presents"  of  love  that 
is  real  self  harm* 

Is  not  Love  jealous  of  the  honor  of  its  gifts? 

Doth  not  a contempt  of  its  presents,  rebound 
upon  itself?  (C  of  M«  II*  28) 

When  we  refuse  to  love  unselfishly,  thus  rejecting  the  love 
which  wishes  to  create  unselfish  love  in  us,  we  are  com- 
mitting the  worst  of  sins  and  making  a hell  within  ourselves* 
As  he  says  in  a meditation  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
"to  hate  and  be  hated  is  the  greatest  misery*  The  necessity 
of  hating  God  and  men  being  the  greatest  bondage  that  Hell 
can  impose."  (C  of  M.  II*  63) 

Remembering  that  God  is  perfect  love,  we  are  able 
to  understand,  now,  the  "ground  and  foundations  of  rewards 
and  punishments."  For  God  offers  infinite  love  to  man.  It 
is  God’s  love  that  exalts  man  and  makes  him  Godlike,  and  the 
refusal  of  this  perfect  love  means  an  infinite  loss  to  man; 
in  fact,  it  becomes  injurious  in  a real  way.  God  always 
loves  in  the  self-same  fashion.  Intending  the  arousal  of 
non-egolstlc  love  in  His  loved  object,  man;  therefore,  when 
man  desires  something  for  himself  other  than  this  non-selflsh 
love,  which  is  his  greatest  good,  God’s  love  will  then  be 
for  him  hate,  because  it  always  negates  any  less  worthy 
objective  man  may  entertain.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that 
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God  can  be  said  to  "hate"  at  all* 

For  to  sin  against  infinite  love,  is  to  make  oneself 
infinitely  deformed*  to  be  infinitely  deformed,  is 
to  be  infinitely  odious  in  His  eyes  whose  love  of 
beauty  is  the  hatred  of  deformity*  To  be  infinitely 
odious  in  His  eyes  who  once  loved  us  with  infinite 
love*  to  have  sinned  against  all  obligations,  and 
to  have  fallen  from  infinite  glory  and  blessedness 
is  infinite  misery*  (C  of  M.  II*  4) 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  principle  in  love,  Tra- 
herne points  to  its  operation  among  men.  He  says  that  the 
refusal  of  love  not  only  disfigures  the  rejector  but  also 
makes  the  giver  unhappy,  for  the  lover’s  happiness  is  de- 
pendent upon  seeing  good  done  to  the  beloved.  Love's  greatest 
delight  comes  from  the  exaltation  and  enrichment  of  the  loved 
one,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  love  is  not  communicated, 
the  lover  must  thereby  lose  the  Joy  of  pleasing  his  love. 

Love  must  be  respected  and  prized  in  order  to  save  both 
the  lover  and  the  loved  from  misery.  When  those  who  are 
loved  acknowledge  and  appreciate  that  love,  love's  purpose 
has  been  fulfilled* 

What  can  be  more  acceptable  to  love  than  that  it 
should  be  prized  and  magnified*  • . . What  strengths 
are  there  even  in  flattery  to  please  a great  af- 
fection? Are  not  your  bowels  moved,  and  your  af- 
fections melted  with  delight  and  pleasure,  when 
your  soul  is  precious  in  the  eye  of  those  you  love? 

When  your  affection  is  pleased,  your  love  prized, 
and  they  satisfied?  To  prize  love  is  the  highest 
service  in  the  whole  world  that  can  be  done  unto 
it.  (C  of  M.  Ill*  82) 


But  when  love  is  not  prized  it  renders  the  lover  completely 
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Ineffectual* 

For  above  all  things  in  all  worlds  you  naturally 
desire  most  violently  that  your  love  should  be 
prized*  and  the  reason  is,  because  that  being  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  or  give,  all  is  worthless 
that  you  can  do  besides*  and  you  have  no  more 
power  left  to  be  good,  or  to  please,  or  to  do  any- 
thing, when  onoe  your  love  is  despised.  (C  of  M. 

II*  85)  

He  argues  that  it  is,  therefore,  our  paramount  duty  to  love 

God  and  to  prize  His  gifts— chief  of  which  are  the  universe 

and  our  own  souls* 

The  world  therefore  serveth  you  abundantly  in 
teaching  you  your  duty.  They  dally  cry  in  a 
living  manner,  with  a most  loud  voioe.  We  are  all 
His  gifts*  We  are  tokens  and  presents  of  His  Love. 

You  must  therefore  esteem  us  according  to  the  beauty 
and  worth  that  is  in  us,  and  the  Love  from  whence  we 
came.  Which  to  do,  is  certainly  the  most  blessed 
thing  in  all  worlds,  as  not  to  do  it  is  the  most 
wicked  and  most  miserable.  (C  of  M.  II*  28) 

When  we  do  enjoy  the  world  in  right  manner  and  prize  it  as 

a gift  from  God,  then  a communication  of  love  between  God 

and  man  becomes  possible,  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in 

the  preceding  chapter,  the  purpose  for  which  God  created 

the  world  has  been  achieved* 

Love  is  the  true  means  by  which  the  world  is  enjoyed* 
Our  love  to  others,  and  others*  Love  to  us.  We  ought 
therefore  above  all  things  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  Love.  For  Love  is  the  root  and  founda- 
tion of  nature*  Love  is  the  Soul  of  Life  and  Crown  of 
rewards.  If  we  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  nature  of 
Love  we  can  never  be  satisfied  at  all.  The  very  end 
for  which  God  made  the  world,  was  that  He  might  mani- 
fest His  Love.  (C  of  M.  II*  62) 
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There  is  little  difficulty  at  this  point  in  seeing 

how  Traherne  conceives  love  to  he  the  "fulfilling  of  the  law." 

Because  God  deals  with  man  through  love,  the  significance 

of  man’s  obligation  toward  God  becomes  completely  changed. 

If  God's  relationship  with  man  were  based  on  external  command, 

the  relationship  would  be  slavish  and  distasteful,  but  the 

entrance  of  pure,  unselfish  love  transforms  whatever  might 

be  thought  one's  duty  into  the  pursuit  of  one's  happiness. 

If  it  is  our  duty  to  live  in  accordance  with  God's  laws, 

and  God's  laws  are  that  we  accept  and  esteem  His  love  to  us— 

which  has  our  benefit  as  its  object— then  our  "duty"  is  to 

accomplish  that  for  which  we  most  naturally  yearn.  There  is 

no  duty  other  than  one's  happiness— .the  true  happiness  of 

loving  unselfishly— and  the  law  is  thereby  fulfilled  by 

being  turned  into  the  attainment  of  one's  own  goodt 

He  generally  held,  that  whosoever  would  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  Paradise  must  put  on  the  oharlty  of 
Paradise.  And  that  nothing  was  his  Felicity  but 
his  Duty.  (C  of  M.  IV i 22) 

Love  further  manifests  itself  in  Joining  righteousness 
and  blessedness  together i for  wherein  can  Love  appear 
more  than  in  making  our  duty  most  blessed.  Which 
here  is  done  by  making  obedience  the  fruition  of 
one's  blessedness.  (C  of  M.  II*  29) 

The  happiness  that  springs  from  unselfish  love 
requires  only  that  it  be  received  in  the  same  spirit  of 
selflessness  in  which  it  was  given,  and  since  it  is  this 
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love  that  God  gives  to  man,  man's  prime  obligation  is  to 

receive  it  unselfishly.  Man  is  so  constructed  that  his  true 

happiness  comes  only  from  giving  unselfish  love,  and  this 

giving  is  the  very  duty  which  God  Imposes.  Thus,  obedience 

to  God  is,  in  a really  positive  sense,  the  "fruition  of  one's 

blessedness,"  and  neglect  is  a genuine  sin* 

Prom  His  love  all  the  things  in  Heaven  and  Earth  flow 
unto  youj  but  if  you  love  neither  Him  nor  them,  you 
bereave  yourself  of  all,  and  make  them  infinitely 
evil  and  hurtful  to  you,  and  yourself  abominable. 

So  that  upon  your  love  naturally  depends  your  own 
excellency  and  the  enjoyment  of  His.  It  is  by  your 
love  that  you  enjoy  all  His  delights,  and  are  de- 
lightful to  Him.  (C  of  M.  IV*  48) 

With  this  passage  it  is  possible  to  complete  Traherne's 
resolution  of  the  Christian  problem  of  love  as  he  sees  it 
exercised  in  a social  context.  Traherne  is  well  aware  of 
the  problems  Inherent  in  a concept  that  holds  non-egoistlc 
love  out  as  an  ideal.  He  has  said  that  when  we  love,  we  are 
ourselves  benefited,  but  this  involves  him  in  a necessity 
for  explanation  which  he  takes  some  pains  to  make.  He 
realizes  that  it  could  be  argued  against  him  that  if  enjoy- 
ment results  from  unselfish  love,  at  bottom  the  supposedly 
unselfish  love  we  think  we  are  practicing  is  in  reality  our 
own  self-love  in  a different  guise.  This  would,  of  course, 
reverse  the  motivation  for  any  "unselfish"  act  and  destroy 
the  nobility  of  our  intention,  and  he  does  not  answer  such 
arguments  without  due  consideration* 
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Whether  Love  principally  intends  its  own  glory  or 
its  object’s  happiness  is  a great  question,  and  of 
the  more  importance,  because  the  right  ordering  of  our 
own  affections  depends  much  upon  the  solution  of  it. 

For  on  the  one  side,  to  be  self-ended  is  mercenary 
and  base  and  slavish;  and  to  do  all  things  for  one's 
own  glory  is  servile,  and  vain-glory.  On  the  other 
[side]  God  doth  all  things  for  Himself,  and  seeketh 
His  glory  as  His  last  end,  and  is  Himself  the  end  whom 
He  seeks  and  attains  in  all  His  ways.  How  shall  we 
reconcile  this  riddle?  or  untie  this  knot?  For  some 
men  have  taken  occasion  hereby  seeing  this  in  Love, 
to  affirm  that  there  is  no  true  love  in  the  world,  but 
it  is  all  self-love  whatsoever  a man  doth.  (C  of  M, 

IV i 63)  

Nor  does  he  try  to  deny  the  presence  of  self-love. 

He  accepts  it  as  natural  and  inevitable.  He  says  that  self- 

love  is  a necessary  thing* 

Had  we  not  loved  ourselves  at  all,  we  could  never 
have  been  obliged  to  love  anything.  So  that  self- 
love  is  the  basis  of  all  love.  (C  of  H.  IV*  55) 

But  as  he  here  indicates,  self-love  is  only  the  starting 

point.  All  love  grows  out  of  self-love  into  a love  for 

others  which  is  greater  than  love  to  self* 

It  is  true  that  self-love  is  dishonorable,  but  then 
it  is  when  it  is  alone.  And  self-endedness  is  mer- 
cenary, but  then  it  is  when  it  endeth  in  oneself. 

It  is  more  glorious  to  love  others,  and  more  desirable, 
but  by  natural  means  to  be  attained.  That  pool  must 
first  be  filled  that  shall  be  made  to  overflow.  He 
was  ten  years  studying  before  he  could  satisfy  his 
self-love.  And  new  finds  nothing  more  easy  than  to 
love  others  better  than  oneself*  and  that  to  love 
mankind  so  is  the  comprehensive  method  to  all 
Felicity.  . . . But  when  we  do  love  ourselves,  and 
self-love  is  satisfied  infinitely  in  all  its  desires 
and  possible  demands,  then  it  is  easily  led  to  regard 
the  Benefactor  more  than  itself,  and  for  His  sake 
overflows  abundantly  to  all  others.  So  that  God  by 
satisfying  my  self-love,  hath  enabled  and  engaged 
me  to  love  others.  (C  of  M.  TV*  55) 
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It  Is  in  this  way  that  Traherne's  concept  of  love 

is  worked  out  on  the  social  level.  Traherne  will  not  by 

any  means  admit  that  self-love  is  the  only  possible  one  for 

man,  and  his  analysis  of  the  two  loves  subtly  distinguishes 

between  the  way  to  Felicity  and  the  end.  We  are  led  along 

the  way  by  our  desire  (the  divine  Eros)  to  fulfill  ourselves 

in  the  practice  of  non-egoistic  love,  God's  Agape.  The 

immediate  motive  is  self-love— we  desire  to  love  unselfishly 

for  the  sake  of  our  own  happiness— but  when  we  have  learned 

at  last  to  forget  ourselves,  then  our  first  motivation  is 

done  away.  We  have  lost  our  particular  self  and  become  one 

with  God.  In  Christian  Ethlcks  Traherne  attacks  Hobbes  and 

in  a penetrating  paragraph  Illustrates  how  the  attainment 

of  this  unselfish  love  is  to  come* 

And  for  his  sake  [God's]  it  is  that  I love  myself, 
and  for  the  glory  and  joy  of  delighting  in  him,  I 
desire  my  continuance;  and  the  more  I delight  in 
him,  my  Continuance  is  so  much  the  more  dear  and 
preoious  to  my  self.  Thus  is  GOD  infinitely  pre- 
ferred by  Nature  above  my  self,  and  my  Love  to  my 
self,  being  thoroughly  satisfied  turns  into  the  Love 
of  GOD,  and  dies  like  a grain  of  Corn  in  the  Earth 
to  spring  up  in  a new  and  better  form,  more  glorious 
and  honourable,  more  great  and  verdant,  more  fair 
and  delightful*  more  free,  and  generous,  and  noble; 
more  grateful  and  perfect.  (Ch  Eth.  pp.  529-30) 

Thus,  the  more  like  God  the  soul  becomes  in  loving 
unselfishly,  the  more  it  fulfills  its  nature.  As  Traherne 
says,  ’’This  love  is  your  true  self  when  you  are  in  act  what 
you  are  in  power."  The  realization  of  our  true  "self,” 
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then,  depends  upon  forgetting  our  other  "self"  through  the 
practice  of  unselfish  love— or  in  other  words,  by  the 
sloughing  off  of  that  "self"  which  is  separate  from  God 
and  the  love  of  that  "self"  which  is  like  God.  In  reality, 
when  we  love  others  more  than  our  "selves,"  we  are  loving 
our  own  true  "selves,"  which  are  the  images  of  God.  All  love 
of  self  is  in  this  case  the  love  of  God,  and  no  love  of  our 
separate  self  remains. 

As  we  have  noted , Traherne * 8 account  of  the  problem 
of  Christian  love  is  essentially  a medieval  one.  Though  the 
Middle  Ages  did  not, perhaps,  as  one  body  maintain  the  atti- 
tude that  Traherne  does,  it  was  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that 
the  concepts  it  involves  were  particularly  influential.  At 
that  time,  the  doctrines  that  God  is  love  and  that  man's 
soul  is  an  image  of  God  were  for  the  most  part  living  reali- 
ties, and  they  were  particularly  in  evidence  in  medieval 
Christian  Platonism.  It  was  this  Platonism  especially  that, 
as  Herschel  Baker  has  pointed  out,  made  possible  the  opti- 
mistic belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  union  with 
God  and  through  it  the  expression  of  non-egoistlc  love* 

Until  they  [the  medieval  Platonists]  succumbed 
to  the  exigencies  of  theology,  dogma  and  eccle- 
siastical administration,  they  brought  a new  ethics 
and  a new  hope  to  the  ancient  world*  God  is  love. 

The  soul  is  holy,  able  to  know  God,  and  therefore 
of  ultimate  significance.  Love,  as  it  is  Interpreted 
in  the  fourth  Gospel,  is  the  primary  fact  of  the 
universe  which  clarifies  the  relation  between  God 
and  man.1 
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St.  Bernard  and  the  mystics  of  the  Cistercian  school 
were  particularly  concerned  with  this  union  through  self- 
less love  and  they  gave  virtually  the  same  analysis  of  it 

2 

as  did  Traherne.  Gilson,  in  discussing  the  Cistercian 
analysis,  has  said* 

For  if  man  is  an  image  of  God,  the  more  like  God  he 
makes  himself  the  more  he  fulfils  his  essence.  Now 
God  is  the  perfection,  who  knows  Himself  integrally, 
and  loves  Himself  totally.  If  man  is  fully  to 
realize  his  virtualities  and  become  integrally  him- 
self he  must  become  this  perfect  image  of  God*  a 
love  of  God  for  God’s  sake.  ...  As  image,  the 
less  he  resembles  the  more  he  is  himself;  wherefore 
to  be  is,  for  him,  to  distinguish  himself  as  little 
as  possible,  to  love  himself  is  to  forget  himself 
as  much  as  possible.  And  he  attains  his  last  per- 
fection when,  remaining  substantially  distinct  from 
his  original,  he  has  become  no  more  than  a subject 
carrying  God's  image. 3 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that* 

Between  love  of  God  and  love  of  self  there  is,  for 
these  authors,  a deep  but  hidden  identity;  they 
constitute  a two-fold  expression  of  one  and  the 
same  appetite,  the  deepest  and  most  natural,  of 
all,  or  better  still,  the  only  natural  one.**' 

And  in  this  effort  to  lose  one's  "self"  there  is  nothing 

asked  but  to  be  able  to  love. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Reformation,  such  a con- 
ception of  love  became  increasingly  difficult  to  accept.  A 
complete  separateness  of  man  and  God  was  implied  in  Luther's 
thought  and  the  idea  that  man  and  God  were  totally  distinot 
from  one  another  influenced  succeeding  ages,  though  it  did 
not  completely  overthrow  the  optimism  of  the  past.  When 
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the  new  science  began  to  Imply  a mechanical  interpretation 
of  the  universe,  the  idea  of  divine  immanence  became  still 
less  tenable,  and  for  some,  this  mechanical  Interpretation 
was  a threat  to  the  belief  in  man's  intimate  relationship 
with  God.  Many  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  support  the 
dignity  of  man  returned  to  the  doctrines  inherent  in  the 
Christian  Platonism  of  a former  age.  But,  except  for 
Traherne,  very  few  of  those  in  England  who  still  asserted 
these  doctrines  found  it  possible  to  feel  them  as  realities 
to  be  taken  without  qualification. 
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Notes » Chapter  IV 


1.  Herschel  Baker,  The  Dignity  of  Man  (Cambridge,  Mass., 

19^7),  P.  132.  

2.  We  know  that  Traherne  was  familiar  with  St.  Bernard 

and  thought  highly  of  him.  See  Roman  Forgeries,  Slg.B  3. 

/ 

3.  Etienne  Gilson,  The  Spirit  of  Medieval  Philosophy,  p.  288. 

4.  Gilson,  p.  290. 
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CHAPTEB  V 


TRAHERNE  AND  THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS 

Traherne  has  frequently  been  called  a metaphysical 
poet,1  and  though  some  similarities  of  style  and  theme  may 
exist  between  Traherne  and  such  men  as  John  Donne  (1571/2- 
1631),  George  Herbert  (1593-1633),  and  Henry  Vaughan  (1621- 
1695),  the  similarities  with  respect  to  love  are  such  as  to 
indicate  no  more  than  a common  participation  in  the  Platonic 
tradition  of  their  age.  However,  Traherne  went  beyond  the 
conventional  Platonism  of  his  century,  and  we  find,  on 
examination,  that  Traherne’s  concept  of  sacred  love,  though 
he  is  a lesser  poet  than  those  mentioned  above,  is  the  most 
intricate  and  fully  realized.  It  may  be  said  that  Traherne's 
concept  of  love  agrees  essentially  with  the  Christian 
Platonism  of  the  Middle  Ages— or,  more  precisely,  with  the 
Christian  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages — but  his  concept  is 
outside  the  main  stream  of  Platonism  as  it  manifested  it- 
self in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century.  If,  as  John 
Smith  Harrison  describes  it,  seventeenth  oentury  Platonism 

p 

was  a love  of  the  soul  for  the  beauties  of  the  unBeen  world, 
then  Traherne  is  not  within  the  Platonic  tradition  of  his 
time. 
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We  have  seen  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  that  the  concept 
of  love  upon  which  Traherne* s whole  philosophy  is  set  is 
love  defined  as  an  essence.  For  Traherne,  love  may  manifest 
itself  in  several  ways,  but  the  ideal  to  which  we  can  all 
attain  if  we  take  the  effort,  is  Agape — always  a "self- less" 
love  no  matter  toward  what  it  is  directed.  Now,  if  suoh  an 
ideal  is  going  to  be  supported,  its  metaphysical  foundations 
must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  adhered  to.  In  the  meta- 
physic which  Traherne  holds,  the  two  vital  ideas  are  that 
God  is  a purely  spiritual  being  whose  essence  is  love  and 
that  in  man*s  soul  is  implanted  an  image  of  this  divine 
essence.  When,  for  example,  the  idea  of  God  as  love  is 
literally  held  and  not  merely  metaphorically  conceived,  it 
will  transform  the  whole  concept  of  sacred  love.  In  such  a 
case,  even  though  sacred  love  may  be  expressed  as  love  for 
God  it  becomes  love  for  love,  or  in  more  precise  terms,  a 
positive  response  or  worship  of  pure  Agape  itself.  Obviously, 
the  more  nearly  God  is  thought  of  as  a "person"  in  an  anthro- 
pomorphic sense,  the  less  possibility  there  is  that  this 
metaphysic  of  love  can  be  maintained.  God  must  be  con- 
sistently non-human,  without  spatio-temporal  qualities,  and 
also  immanent  in  man.  In  the  absence  of  either  of  these 
ideas  the  support  for  non-egoistlc  love  cannot  be  developed 
as  Traherne  and  the  Cistercians  alike  have  done. 
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It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  analyzing  the  thinking 

of  the  metaphysical  poets  on  love,  to  see  how  spiritual  God 

is  felt  to  be,  how  close  to  being  a "person"  in  a human  sense 

God  is  to  these  men.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  further  noted 

to  what  extent  the  idea  of  divine  immanence  in  the  soul  of 

man  is  emphasized.  With  these  two  ideas  in  the  poet’s  mind 

there  is  the  possibility  that  their  relationship  in  a meta- 

physic  of  love  will  be  arrived  at,  but  there  is  no  necessity 

that  it  will,  even  so.  The  full  metaphysic  of  love  to  which 

Traherne  subscribes  may  still  lie  unrealized. 

Traherne’s  God,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a "person"  in 

any  human  sense. 3 Traherne  never  looks  to  God  as  a dutiful 

son  might  look  to  his  father,  and  never  exhorts  Him  into  a 

relationship  that  has  paternal  characteristics.  One  gets 

almost  nothing  of  a visualized  God  out  of  Traherne.  In 

fact,  he  takes  special  pains  to  say  that  God  must  be  loved 

4 

in  a purely  spiritual  manner. 

Such  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  Donne.  In 

Donne’s  Holy  Sonnets  one  finds  the  personal  address  to  a 

personified  God  that  is  absent  in  Traherne,  and  it  leads 

to  a different  treatment  of  love* 

Batter  my  heart,  three  person’d  God;  for,  you 

As  yet  but  knocke,  breathe,  shine,  and  seeke  to  mend. 

That  I may  rise,  and  stand,  o’erthrow  mee*  and  bend 
Your  force,  to  breake,  blowe,  burn  and  make  me  new. 5 

Here  is  a direct  conversation  that  implies  a personification. 
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And  time  after  time  Donne  addresses  God  in  this  intimate, 
personal  way,  sometimes  drawing  out  a sexual  image  to  ex- 
press the  relationship  between  himself  and  God,  as  in  the 
end  of  this  same  poem*  "Nor  ever  chast,  except  you  ravish 
mee." 

Such  personifications  do  not,  however,  mean  that 
Donne  never  refers  to  God  as  love,  Donne*  makes  the  conven- 
tional Identification  in  his  sermons*  "He  is  a consuming 
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fire  to  his  enemies,  but  he  is  our  God;  and  God  is  love." 

And  he  complements  that  idea  in  "Holy  Sonnet  XV"  with  the 

notion  of  God  residing  within  man* 

Wilt  thou  love  God,  as  he  thee?  then  digest. 

My  Soule,  this  wholsome  meditation. 

How  God  the  Spirit,  by  Angels  waited  on  7 

In  heaven,  doth  make  his  Temple  in  thy  brest. 

But  he  never  uses  these  ideas  together  as  does  Traherne. 

Instead,  when  Donne  Identifies  God  and  love  he  seems  to 

be  speaking  metaphorically.  He  does  not  particularly  concern 

himself  with  the  idea  that  God  is  love*  that  is  to  say,  it 

is  not  one  that  takes  on  a vital  significance  for  him  in 

terms  of  a metaphysic.  The  two  ideas  necessary  for  the 

construction  of  this  "roetaphysic"  of  love  are  both  to  be 

found  in  Donne;  yet  they  are  not  made  to  produce  or  support 

a notion  of  the  attainability  of  non-egoistlc  love.  He  does 

nothing  further  with  them.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  wavers 

somewhat  unsteadily  between  his  attachment  to  the  sensual 
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world  and  what  he  thinks  of  as  the  "pure”  love  which  should 

he  his  objective.  In  one  of  his  verse  letters  to  the  Countess 

of  Huntington  he  expresses  a love  ideal  more  unequivocally 

than  he  usually  does* 

But  soule  we  flnde  too  earthly  to  ascend, 

•Till  slow  accesse  hath  made  it  whole  pure, 

Able  lmmortall  clearnesse  to  encure. 

Who  dare  aspire  this  journey  with  a staine,  g 

Hath  walght  will  force  him  headlong  backe  agalne. 

This  is  a conventional  Platonic  notion.  He  does  not 
say  precisely  of  what  the  purity  of  this  love  is  to  consist, 
but  judging  from  the  comparison  of  Impure  man  with  unforced 
"earthly  substance"  and  his  use  of  the  word  "ascend,"  it  is 
to  consist  of  being  free  from  the  stain  of  the  created  world— 
not  being  attached  to  sensual  existence*  But  it  also  seems 
to  mean  freedom  from  sin,  conceived,  however,  in  terms  of 
the  blot  of  "earthly  substance," 

Again,  in  "A  Valediction  Forbidding  Mourning"  we  find 
this  same  Platonic  interpretation  of  love,  as,  indeed,  we 
do  throughout  the  Songs  and  Sonnets,  sometimes  straight- 
forward, but  most  often  teased  and  turned  into  a paradox. 
Typical  of  this  teasing  treatment  of  love  is  this  passage 
from  "Loves  Growth"* 

Love’s  not  so  pure,  and  abstract,  as  they  use 
To  say,  which  have  no  Mistresse  but  their  Muse, 

But  as  all  else,  being  elemented  too,  q 

Love  sometimes  would  contemplate,  sometimes  do. 

In  ether  places  he  demands  an  unconditional  character 
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of  love,  but  he  does  not  connect  this  love  with  God  in  any 
way,  nor  is  he  saying  that  love  must  have  a certain  "essence" 
in  order  to  be  called  lovei 

If  our  loves  faint,  and  westwardly  decline $ 

To  me  thou,  falsely,  thine, 

And  I to  thee  mine  actions  shall  disguise. 

The  morning  shad owes  weare  away, 

But  these  grow  longer  all  the  day. 

But  oh,  loves  day  is  short,  if  love  decay. 

Love  is  a growing,  or  full  constant  light; 

And  his  first  minute,  afternoons,  is  night.10 

Actually,  it  is  a secular  love  that  he  is  concerned  with 
here,  and  he  is  concerned  with  its  psychological  character- 
istics rather  than  with  any  "essence"  that  it  might  have. 

As  soon  as  love  has  reached  its  zenith,  he  says,  it  begins 
to  decay,  and  this  decay  turns  that  love  into  something 
other  than  love.  Though  love  may  be  as  close  to  its  zenith 
on  the  side  of  decay  as  it  was  at  one  point  on  the  side  of 
growth,  for  the  lover  it  is  totally  blasted.  Its  least 
shadow  becomes  the  darkness  of  night. 

Donne’s  attitude  toward  love  was  not  a simple  one. 

In  fact,  his  attitude  toward  everything  was  complex.  Yet 
the  subtleties  and  Intricacies  to  which  he  subjects  love 
were  largely  psychological,  not  metaphysical.  He  was  aware 
of  metaphysical  principles  and  carried  around  the  germ  of  a 
"metaphysic"  of  love  of  the  kind  that  Traherne  exemplifies. 
However,  even  when  he  speaks  of  such  things  as  God,  the  soul, 
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and  the  relation  of  time  to  eternity,  he  inevitably  sees 
them  in  their  direct  implications  for  man’s  struggling  and 
questioning  heart.  He  sometimes  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
love  is  the  ground  of  all  the  virtues,  as  in  the  verse  letter 
to  Huntington* 

Why  love  among  the  vertues  is  not  knowne  ^ 

Is,  that  love  is  them  all  contract  in  one. 

And  he  asserts  at  least  at  one  point  that  love  is  the  basis 

of  God’s  law* 

Thy  lawes  abridgement,  and  thy  last  command  i: 2 
Is  all  but  love;  Oh  let  this  last  Will  stand! 

But  more  than  this  is  needed  to  construct  a theology  which 

can  support  the  notion  that  a r.an-egoistic  love  is  fully 

possible  for  man.  Donne  is  far  too  much  aware  of  and  caught 

up  in  man’s  failings  to  have  his  eye  consistently  upon  an 

ideal  like  Traherne’s.  He  seems  to  accept  the  necessity  for 

a "pure"  love,  but  he  is  unsure  of  its  nature,  and  he  does 

not  express  any  metaphysical  basis  for  it. 

That  Donne  was  not  consistent  in  his  point  of  view, 

he  himself  was  well  aware* 

Oh,  to  vex  me,  contraryes  meet  in  one* 

Inconstancy  unnaturally  hath  begott 
A constant  habit;  that  when  I would  not 
I change  in  vowes,  and  in  devotione. 

As  humorous  is  my  contritlone  13 

As  my  prophane  Love,  and  as  soone  forgott*  J 

He  seemed  always  to  stand  at  one  remove  watching  the  flow  of 

ideas  and  emotions  through  his  mind,  taking  them  up  one  after 
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the  other  or  all  at  once*  In  this  sense  he  was  the  most 
"metaphysical"  of  the  metaphysical  poets,  but  as  Robert 
Hillyer  has  said* 

Donne  was  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
metaphysician.  He  was  an  analyst,  a theologian, 
a logician. ^ 

Traherne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a metaphysician  in  the  j 
true  sense,  but  he  was  not  particularly  "metaphysical"  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is  usually  applied  to  Donne. 

That  is  to  say,  Traherne,  in  his  poetry,  made  little  use  of 
"strained"  images  or  startling  paradox  in  which  a philo- 
sophical concept  is  combined  with  a psychological  observa- 
tion.1^ Traherne’s  eye  was  upon  the  "eternal  verities"  from 
a vantage  point  that  was  beyond  the  terrors  of  sin  and 
death; thus,  he  wag  not  preoccupied  by  analysis  of  the 
tortured  soul,  as  Donne  was.  Donne’s  psychological  penetra- 
tion was  acute,  but  he  was  not  as  interested  as  Traherne  was 
in  speculation  in  metaphysics.  Donne  was,  as  Hillyer  says, 

"the  spokesman  for  one  side,  a troubled  side,  of  human  ex- 
17 

perience."  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  work  out  a metaphysic 
with  love  as  its  ground. 

What  is  true  of  Donne  is  in  a different  manner  true 
also  of  Herbert.  Here,  again,  God’s  nature  and  the  relation- 
ship to  God  assumed  by  Herbert  largely  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  concept  of  love  he  holds.  Love  as  an  essence 
may  be  a part  of  one’s  thought  about  love,  but  if  it  is  not 
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meaningfully  connected  to  the  idea  of  God,  the  concept  of 

sacred  love  is  forced  into  the  assumption  of  a dichotomy 

between  the  objects  toward  which  it  proceeds.  In  such  a view 

of  sacred  love  Herbert  is  like  Donne;  yet  in  the  expression 

of  it  he  is  different*  Though  Donne  sometimes  takes  the 

attitude  of  a child  looking  up  to  his  father,  his  view  of 

God  is  primarily  filial.  Donne  seldom  thinks  of  himself  as 

small  and  weak  in  the  face  of  God’s  infinite  power,  as  does 

Herbert.  Rather,  Donne  addresses  God  much  as  an  equal* 

18 

Thou  hast  made  me.  And  shall  thy  work  decay? 

On  the  other  hand,  Herbert  looks  up  with  devoted  eyes  to  his 
loving  Father* 

But  as  I rav’d  and  grew  more  fierce  and  wllde 
At  every  word, 

Me thought  I heard  one  calling.  ’Childe*; 

And  I reply *d,  ’My  Lord. '19 

Here  is,  then,  even  more  of  a ‘'sentimentallzation"  of 

God  than  one  finds  in  Donne,  and  the  attitude  toward  love 

that  Herbert  displays  is  correspondingly  less  "metaphysical." 

Love  is, of  course,  connected  with  God,  but  even  when  Herbert 

says,  "My  God,  Thou  art  all  love,"  there  does  not  seem  to 

be  real  identification.  For  the  manner  in  which  he  continues. 

Not  one  poore  minute  ’scapes  Thy  breast. 

But  brings  a favour  from  above;  20 

And  in  this  love,  more  then  in  bed,  I rest. 

reveals  that  once  again  he  is  thinking  of  God’s  love  as  the 
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protective  devotion  of  a father  toward  his  helpless  child. 

Here  the  statement  seems  more  metaphor  than  reality,  made 

to  express  the  intensity  with  which  Herbert  feels  God’s  great 

power  of  love.  It  is  not  a literal  definition  of  God’s 

essence.  Just  as  Hamlet’s  speech— "Frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman!"— is  not  a description  of  the  physical  nature  of 

woman.  It  does  not  imply  that  Herbert  is  thinking  of  God 

as  a purely  spiritual  substance  called  love,  as  does  Traherne* 

God  is  not  a mlxt  and  compounded  being,  so  that 
His  Love  is  one  thing  and  Himself  another*  but 
the  most  pure  and  simple  of  all  beings,  all  Act 
and  pure  Love  in  the  Abstract.  (C  of  Mi  II*  39) 

The  closest  that  Herbert  comes  to  such  an  idea  as 
Traherne  here  expresses  is  in  one  of  his  poems  called  "love." 
According  to  Harrison,  the  first  part  of  this  poem  is  con- 
cerned with  "the  love  of  Christ  for  God  springing  from  His 

21 

imperishable  beauty."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 

reason  for  this  interpretation,  but  whether  it  is  true  or 

not,  we  can  see  in  both  parts  of  the  poem  an  exaltation  of 

love  to  the  position  of  a cosmic  force* 

Immortall  Lcve,  author  of  this  great  frame, 

Sprung  from  that  beauty  which  can  never  fade, 

How  hath  man  parcel’d  out  Thy  glorious  name. 

And  thrown  it  in  that  dust  which  Thou  hast  made. 


Immortall  Heat,  0 let  Thy  greater  flame 

Attract  the  lesser  to  it;  let  those  fires 
Which  shall  consume  the  world  first  make  it  tame, 
And  kindle  in  our  hearts  such  true  desires22 


Still,  even  here  it  is  uncertain  that  Herbert  means  to 
identify  God  and  love  exactly.  In  fact,  love  seems  to  be 
in  this  poem  a power  that  God  uses  for  creation  rather 
than  God  Himself.  He  says* 

All  knees  shall  bow  to  Theej  [addressing  Love]  all  wits 
shall  rise, 

And  praise  Him  [still  referring  to  Love?]  Who  did  make 
and  mend  our  eies.23 

It  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  in  the  last  line  Herbert  is 

shifting  from  a direct  address  to  a reference  about  Love, 

but  it  seems  more  likely  that  "Him"  is  God.  The  Inference  is 

that  God’s  love  is  an  immortal  power  through  which  He  creates 

not  His  own  essence,  which  becomes  an  Immediate  part  of  His 

creation.  His  essence  and  His  act  are  not  one,  as  some 

scholastic  philosophy  would  have  it,  but  two  different  things 

Love  is  His  Act,  but  God  Himself  is  the  loving,  personal 

Father,  "Author,"  in  the  opening  line,  then,  would  mean 

either  God’s  love  as  the  reason  behind  the  creation  or  love 

as  the  immediate  creating  "Instrument"  and  probably  both. 

The  rest  of  the  poem  seems  to  Indicate  the  interpretation, 

that  "Author"  is  both  Love  and  God,  for  he  says  in  the  third 

stanza  of  the  same  section* 

...  and  though  thy  glorious  name 

Wrought  our  deliverance  from  th’  infernall  pit. 

Who  sings  Thy  praise?2^ 

It  could  be  argued  that  Herbert  is  here  identifying 
God  with  Love  and  that  one  could  Just  as  easily  regard  "God" 
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as  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  "Thy"  as  well  as  "Love. 

But  the  sense  of  the  words  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  Love, 
though  intimately  connected  with  God,  is  not  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  God.  Again,  the  implication  is  that  God,  who 
actually  brought  about  "our  deliverance,"  was  moved  by  Love 
to  do  it,  that  it  was  in  the  name  of  Love  that  the  deliverance 
provided  by  God  was  "wrought."  It  would  be  stretching  the 
tone  and  intention  of  the  poem  to  extract  from  it  any  meta- 
physical statement  of  Love  as  the  essence  of  God,  as  one 
always  can  do  with  Traherne. 

Another  of  Herbert's  poems  on  love,  and  one  that 
embodies  the  most  detailed  "definition"  of  love  that  Herbert 
reaches,  is  the  last  poem  in  The  Temple.  In  this  frequently 
anthologized  piece.  Love  is  personified  as  a woman  (though 
there  is  no  exact  conceptualization)  who,  like  a good  hostess, 
Invites  the  guest  into  her  house  and  makes  him  welcome.  It 
is  a poem  concerned  with  the  all-merciful  quality  of  God's 
lovej  yet  in  the  next  to  the  last  line,  the  word  "must" 
inserts  the  idea  that  there  is  a necessity  to  participate  in 
this  love  and  that  such  a participation  means  a sacrifice  of 
the  participant's  concern  with  himself.  The  poet  first  wants 
to  make  excuses  for  not  loving,  but  love  will  not  hear  of 
them  and  leaves  him  no  reason  for  not  forgetting  himself  in 
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the  participation  at  love’s  banquet* 

Lore  bade  me  welcome;  yet  my  soul  drew  back. 

Guilty  of  dust  and  sin. 

But  quick-ey'd  Love,  observing  me  grow  slack 
Prom  my  first  entrance  in. 

Drew  nearer  to  me,  sweetly  questioning 
If  I lack*  d any  thing. 25 

The  identification  of  God  with  Love  is  made  in  the 
first  line  of  the  last  stanza: 

’Truth,  Lord;  but  I have  marr’d  them;  let  my  shame 
Go  where  it  doth  deserve.* 

’And  know  you  not,’  says  Love,  ’Who  bore  the  blame?* 

*My  dear,  then  I will  serve.* 

•You  must  sit  down,’  says  Love,  ’and  taste  My  meat.* 

So  I did  sit  and  eat. 26 

But  once  more  it  is  made  by  implication  only.  It  is  not  an 
unmistakable  definition  of  God  as  Love.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  poem  one  gets  the  feeling  that  Love  is  a charming  woman, 
a goddess  who  is  the  mistress  of  all  things  because  God  rules 
all  things  by  love.  This  is  more  nearly  the  Platonic  notion 
of  Love  as  the  "God  who  mediates  between  Gods  and  man”  than 
Traherne’s  completely  synonymous  conception  of  Love  and  God 
which  allows  no  distinction. 

That  other  aspect  of  love  already  discussed — Love  as 
a cosmic  force — is  hinted  at  again  in  "The  Church  Floore." 
Patience  is  the  speckled  stone;  Humilitie  is  the  black  stone; 
Confidence  is  the  rising  in  the  floor  that  leads  to  the 
choir  loft. 

But  the  sweet  cement,  which  in  one  sure  band 
Ties  the  whole  frame,  is  LOVE 

And  CHABITIE.  ' 
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It  does  not  seem  possible  to  say  that  this  is  a statement 
of  the  idea  that  Love  is  the  bond  of  the  uni verse,  for 
Herbert's  subject  does  not  extend  that  far.  Love  is  spoken 
of  here  too  narrowly  to  pass  as  a cosmic  force.  It  is  more 
nearly  a metaphorical  notion  of  the  uniting  power  of  community 
feeling.  The  "floor"  of  the  church,  the  base  as  it  were, 
upon  which  the  whole  Institution  rests,  is  held  together  by 
the  love  of  all  those  who  help  make  it  up.  The  church  is 
the  place  of  love,  and  it  derives  its  whole  organization 
through  love's  power,  uniting  all  its  members  in  a common 
bond.  Aside  from  this  possible  meaning  the  poem  seems  to 
be  a simple  admiration  of  certain  virtues,  and  this  is  as 
close  as  Herbert  comes  to  an  expression  of  love  as  the  bond 
of  the  universe. 

Thus,  Herbert  makes  the  Identification  of  God  with 
love  even  less  literal  than  does  Donne.  In  fact,  where  Donne 
actually  states  this  Identification,  Herbert  only  suggests 
it,  and,  consequently,  there  is  not  in  Herbert  any  possi- 
bility that  God's  essence  should  be  linked  with  non-egoistlc 
love.  Actually,  Herbert  never  speaks  fully  enough  about 
love  to  provide  us  with  a clear  definition.  One  can  discern 
a dutifully  tender  and  amiable  attitude  in  Herbert's  poetry, 
but  this  attitude  expresses  a love  compounded  of  simple 
devotion  and  emotional  warmth.  Herbert  does  not  analyze 
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love  closely;  nowhere  does  he  subjeot  It  to  the  torturous 

lntellectualizing  of  Donne  or  to  the  analysis  of  Traherne. 

As  Leishman  has  said,  "Herbert  tries  to  love  God  with  his 

whole  heart,  with  the  love  proper  to  every  personal  relation- 
's ■* 

ship."  And  It  Is  this  aspect  of  personal  tenderness  and 

warmth  that  exemplifies  all  Herbert's  thinking  about  love. 

When  we  cane  to  Henry  Vaughan  we  approach  a poet  who 

seems  to  have  a more  complex  view  of  life  than  Herbert,  but 

It  is  essentially  the  same,  and  In  it  love  takes  on  much  the 

same  significance.  For  Vaughan,  man  and  God  are  separated 

by  the  veil  of  man's  sinfulness.  Man  (or  at  least  Vaughan) 

seeks  the  knowledge  of  God's  light  and  life  through  an 

attempt  to  draw  the  veil  aside.  As  Helen  White  has  said* 

Basically,  it  is  not  the  contemplation  of  God  or  the 
adoration  of  God  that  moves  the  journeying  heart  of 
Vaughan.  It  is  rather  the  light  snd  the  quickening 
of  God,  that  true  life  which  he  set  against  the  2q 
phantom  and  deceitful  life  of  the  world's  clinging. 

Consequently,  in  Vaughan  there  is  a still  less  specific 
definition  of  love  than  in  either  Donne  or  Herbert. 

In  "The  Incarnation,  and  Passion"  we  have  one  of 
Vaughan's  typical  statements  about  love.  There  is  a sug- 
gestion of  the  power  of  love  and  a very  slight  hint  at  its 
benevolent,  non-egoistic  nature,  but  this  is  all* 

0 what  strange  wonders  could  thee  move 
To  slight  thy  precious  bloud,  and  breath! 

Sure  it  was  Love,  my  Lord;  for  Love 
Is  only  stronger  far  than  death.JG 
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In  "Church-Service"  Vaughan  seems  to  Identify  God  and  love* 

Blest  be  the  God  of  Harmony,  and  Love! 

The  God  above! 

And  holy  dove! 

Whose  Interceding,  splrituall  grones 
Make  restless  mones  ,, 

For  dust,  and  stones,  . . . 

But  it  is  no  more  than  the  conventional  idea  of  God  as  an 
all-loving  creator;  it  does  not  mean  for  Vaughan  the  defi- 
nition of  God’s  essence. 

And  such  is  Vaughan’s  view  of  love  throughout.  In 
"The  Relapse"  he  says* 

But  0 thy  love!  thy  rich,  almighty  love 
That  sav’d  my  soul. 

And  checkt  their  furie,  when  I saw  them  move, 

And  heard  them  howl; 

0 my  sole  Comfort,  take  no  more  these  wayes, 

This  hideous  path. 

And  I wil  mend  my  own  without  delayes. 

Cease  thou  thy  wrath !32 

And  in  "Peace"  the  coming  of  Christ  is  expressed  as  pure 
love,  meaning  that  Christ’s  descent  to  man  was  made  out  of 
compassion  for  man.  Yet  the  precise  nature  of  this  love  is 
left  unexplained,  and  it  is  not  regarded  metaphysically  as 
God's  essence.  The  same  treatment  of  love  is  to  be  found  in 
"Retirement, " in  which  Vaughan  says,  speaking  of  God* 

...  He  one  day 
When  I went  quite  astray 
Out  of  rneer  love 
By  his  mild  Dove 

Did  shew  me  home,  and  put  me  in  the  way.-'-* 
Interesting  to  note  in  this  poem,  also,  is  that  other  aspect 
of  the  conception  of  love  that  Vaughan  exemplifies*  the 
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turning  away  from  this  world  to  a purer  realm  above  our 
earth,  God  is  speaking* 

If  then  thou  would* st  unto  my  seat, 

•Tis  not  th* applause,  and  feat 
Of  dust,  and  clay 

Leads  to  that  way,  ^ 

But  from  those  follies  a resolv'd  Retreat, J 

x 

And  in  "Ascensi on-Hymn"  we  find* 

Dust  and  clay 
Mans  ant lent  wear! 

Here  you  must  stay. 

But  I elsewhere; 

Souls  sojourn  here,  but  may  not  rest; 

Who  will  ascend,  must  be  undrest.35 

If  this  were  an  Infrequent  expression  in  Vaughan,  perhaps 
balanced  by  an  opposite  one,  or  even  if  it  were  modified 
somewhat,  it  might  not  be  possible  to  think  of  him  as  clearly 
Platonic  in  the  sense  of  defining  love  by  the  object  toward 
which  it  moves  and  thereby  making  love  of  the  world  and 
love  of  God  incompatible.  But  this  Platonic  idea  occurs 
again  and  again  in  V ughan,  and  he  does  not  modify  it  with 
a different  one. 

Traherne  speaks  in  similar  fashion  upon  occasion, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not  mean  what  Vaughan  means; 
he  does  not  regard  the  world  as  in  itself  evil,  nor  does  he 
long  for  a "world  of  light"  over  and  beyond  this  world.  For 
Traherne  did  not  hold  a Platonic  conception  of  love,  if  by 
this  term  we  mean  the  love  of  the  soul  for  the  realities  of 
the  unseen  world  and  the  desire  for  escape  to  that  world. 
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Such  a conception  defines  love  by  means  of  the  object  toward 
which  it  is  directed.  Traherne,  on  the  other  hand,  defined 
love  as  an  essence  and  thus  avoided  the  opposition  between 
love  of  God  and  love  of  the  world  that  can  be  seen  in  Donne, 
Herbert,  and  Vaughan.  As  a result,  Traherne  developed  out 
of  love  a metaphysio  that  is  far  more  refined  than  anything 
these  three  poets  (who  may  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  metaphysical  school)  ever  achieved  in  their  own  thought. ^ 


Notes i Chapter  V 


Among  those  who  have  studied  Traherne  as  a metaphysical 
poet  are: 

Helen  White,  The  Metaphysical  Poets  (New  York,  1936) 

James  B.  Lelshman,  the  Metaphysical  Poets:  Donne. 

Herbert.  Vaughan.  Traherne  (Oxford.  19^4) 

Ttrai- Husain.  The  Mystical  Element' In  the  Metaphysical 
Poets  of  the  Seventeenth  dientury  (London.  1946) 

John  Smith  Harrison,  Platonism  In  English  Poetry  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (New  York.  1903). 

P.  72. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  this  connection  how  much 
In  opposition  two  critics  can  be  on  the  same  point. 

In  speaking  of  Traherne’s  conception  of  God,  Colby  has 
said,  "His  God  is  very  decidedly  a Person."  (Colby, 
op.  olt..  p.  228)  But  Gladys  Wlllet,  with  more  insight* 
comments  In  Traherne:  An  Essa.v  (Cambridge,  1919),  p.  44, 

on  the  fundamental  distinction  that  we  maintain  between 
Traherne  and  the  metaphysical  poets*  She  asserts,  In 
direct  contrast  to  Colby: 

He  is  certainly  a philosopher:  it  is  equally  true 

that  he  sees  God  in  Nature;  but  both  his  philosophy 
and  his  view  of  Nature  spring  from  a deep-rooted 
conviction  of  God’s  infinite  love.  In  a way  there- 
fore, we  may  most  appropriately  call  him  a "love- 
mystic,"  though  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  those 
who  express  their  mysticism  in  the  language  of 
human  passion— a language  by  no  means  characteristic 
of  Traherne.  He  never  uses  the  erotic  symbolism 
we  find  in  Crashaw  and  many  other  Roman  Catholic 
mystics.  Nor  does  he,  like  Donne  and  Herbert, 
address  his  God  as  he  might  a dearly-loved  earthly 
friend.  Even  at  his  most  personal— as  in  the 
Meditations  on  the  Cross— his  language  has  a Bibli- 
cal colouring  which  robs  it  of  realism: 

See  also  S.L.  Bethell,  The  Cultural  Revolution  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (London,  i951),  p.  112: 

Traherne  is  a priest  and  a mystic;  tolerably 
orthodox,  if  boldly  assertive  of  some  aspects  of 
theology  which  normally  are  Insufficiently  stressed. 
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He  expresses  rapturous  Joy  in  the  creation* 
in  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  human  body.  But 
the  surprising  thing  is  that  he  does  so  almost 
entirely  in  abstractions. 

4.  See  above,  p.  53. 

5.  John  Hayward,  ed..  The  Complete  Poetry  and  Selected  Prose 
of  John  Donne.  "Holy  Sonnet  XiV,M  p.  241.  All  passages 
of  Donne  are  from  this  edition  by  the  Modern  Library. 

6.  Sermon  LXIX,  p.  411. 

7.  "Holy  Sonnet  XV,"  p.  24l. 

8.  "To  the  Countesse  of  Huntington,"  p.  129, 

9.  "Loves  Growth,"  p.  22. 

10.  "A  Lecture  Upon  the  Shadow,"  p.  49. 

11.  "To  the  Countesse  of  Huntington,"  p.  12 9. 

12.  "Holy  Sonnet  XVI,"  p.  242. 

13.  "Holy  Sonnet  XIX,"  p.  243. 

14.  Robert  Hillyer  in  the  introduction  to  the  Hayward 
edition  of  Donne,  p.  xxxv. 

15.  This  is,  of  course,  our  own  attempt  at  a definition 

of  metaphysical  poetry,  and  it  makes  no  claim  to  complete- 
ness or  accuracy.  Psychological  penetration  and  in- 
tellectual oonceit  being  fused  in  a single  image  or 
figure  of  speech  seems  to  us  a significant  aspect  of 
metaphysical  poetry.  See  T.S.  Elliot’s  view  in 
"The  Metaphysical  Poets,"  Selected  Essays  (New  York, 

1932).  At  any  rate,  Traherne,  as  a poet,  does  not 
seem  to  us  a very  representative  member  of  the  "meta- 
physical" group. 

16.  Cf.  Douglas  Bush,  op.  olt..  p.  149* 

"Whatever  spiritual  trials  Traherne  had  gone  through 
before  he  won  felicity,  in  his  ecstatic  writings  he 
seems  to  be  far  removed  from  the  inward  struggles  of 
the  restless  Donne,  the  passionate  and  choleric  Herbert, 
the  ’proud  and  humorous*  Vaughan,  even  the  supposedly 
serene  Browne  who  has  Lucifer  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
raging  within  him." 
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17*  Hillyer,  op.  clt..  p.  xxxv. 

18.  "Holy  Sonnet  I,"  p.  236. 

19.  "The  Collar,"  The  Poems  of  George  Herbert.  Intro.,  by 
Arthur  Waugh  (TToHffon,  19^5),  P.  I3S.  All  quotations 
of  Herbert  from  this  edition. 

20.  "Even-Song,"  p.  56. 

21.  Harrison,  op.olt..  p.  71. 

22.  "Love  I,"  pp.  47-8. 

23.  loo,  clt. 

24.  loo,  clt. 

25.  "Love  II,"  p.  170. 

26.  loc.  clt. 

27.  "The  Church  Ploore,"  p.  59. 

28.  Lelshman,  op.  olt..  p.  138. 

29.  White,  op.  clt..  p.  301. 

30.  Leonard  Cyril  Martin,  ed.,  "The  Incarnation,  and 

ml  Wof^.of  Vaughatl-  Vol.  II  (Oxford, 

1914),  p.  415. (All  quotations  of  Vaughan  from  this 
edition. ) 

31.  "Church-Service,"  p.  426. 


32.  "The  Relapse,"  p.  433. 

33 • "Retirement,"  p.  462. 

34.  Op.  clt..  p.  463. 

35*  "Ascension-Hymn,"  p.  482. 

3 6.  In  Crashaw,  too,  there  is  this  conventionally  Platonic 
view.  Helen  White  has  said  of  Crashaw* s attitude* 

But  the  main  motive  of  all  this  emphasis  on  the 
human  life  of  Christ  is  not  that  of  bringing 
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religion  to  earth,  of  naturalizing  eternity  in 
the  everyday.  The  love  of  God  is  beyond  all 
telling,  and  the  man  who  would  know  that  love  to 
the  full  must  aspire  far  above  this  poor  earth. 
(White,  op.  cit,.  p.  237) 


CHAPTER  VI 


TRAHERNE  AND  THE  CAMBRIDGE  PLATONISTS 

If  there  is  some  reason  for  comparing  Traherne  with 
the  "metaphysicals"  there  is  still  more  for  noting  his  si- 
milarities with  that  group  of  thinkers  known  as  the  Cambridge 
Platonlsts.  This  group  of  men,  among  whom  were  chiefly 
Ralph  Cudworth,  John  Smith,  and  Henry  More,  picked  up  and 
carried  on  in  the  seventeenth  century  some  strands  of 
Platonic  thought  given  to  the  world  by  the  Florentine 
Academy,  which  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.1  They  did  not,  of  course,  devote  themselves  simply 
to  a promulgation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Academy;  they  were 
principally  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  truth,  but  it  was  to  the  early  Florentine 
school  that  they  often  turned  for  instruction  and  support. 

For  example,  what  they  drew  from  such  a man  as  Marsilio 
Flclno,  a guiding  influence  in  the  Academy,  they  made  their 
own;  and  they  left  unexamined  those  things  which  did  not 
suit  their  particular  intellectual  purposes. 

To  these  Cambridge  men,  or  Latitude  men,  as  they 
were  frequently  called,  Traherne  has  often  been  linked  in 
idea  and  temper.  T.O.  Beachcroft  has  written  a lengthy 
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comparison  In  the  Dublin  Review,2  and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  less  important  articles  on  Traherne’s  affinities 
with  one  or  another  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists. ^ Gladys 
Wade  devotes  a section  of  her  biography  of  Traherne  to  the 
subject  of  his  relationship  to  these  men,  also,  but  the 
person  who  has  done  the  most  detailed  and  valuable  study  to 
date  has  been  Prances  Leona  Colby,  whose  unpublished  dis- 
sertation, "Traherne  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists"  (1947), 
affords  not  only  much  information  but  sensible  evaluation.11 
However,  Colby’s  dissertation  needs  modification  in  its 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  Traherne’s  God  and  the  distinction 
between  Traherne’s  thinking  on  love  and  that  of  the  chief 
Cambridge  men.  Yet,  she  is  the  only  critic  thus  far  to  pay 
any  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  love  in  Tra- 
herne’s thought.5  Miss  Colby  does  not  claim  that  Traherne 
was  Influenced  by  the  Cambridge  Platonists;  in  fact,  both 
she  and  Wade  say  that  of  the  major  Cambridge  group,  Traherne 
could  have  seen  the  work  of  only  Culverwell,  Smith  and  More. 
Cudworth  was  not  printed  until  four  years  after  Traherne’s 
death, ^ and  Whichcote  did  not  reach  the  printers  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  remains,  of  course, 
some  possibility  of  Traherne’s  having  seen  manuscripts  in 
circulation  or  heard  or  known  some  of  the  men  personally, 
but  regardless  of  this  possibility,  no  real  influence  from 
any  of  the  Cambridge  men  seems  likely.  As  Wade  has  said, 
Traherne’s  thinking  is  too  original  to  be  a product  of 
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influence  * 

Traherne's  philosophy,  mature  and  completely  thought 
out  some  years  at  least  before  his  death,  is  clearly 
not  derivative,  but  itself  an  integral  part  of  this 
whole  movement. 7 

Colby  agrees  with  this  statement,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
particularly  when  we  come  to  their  thinking  concerning 
love,  that  Traherne's  "debt  to  his  contemporaries,  either 

O 

in  language  or  ideas,  is  insignificant. " 

The  Cambridge  Platonists  were  never  a closely  knit 

group,  asm*  of  them  remaining  unacquainted  with  the  others. 

And  because,  as  MacKinnon  points  out,  many  of  than  are 

linked  more  by  "a  broad  tolerance  and  a certain  mellow 

kindliness  of  religion"  than  "agreement  in  philosophical 

9 

conviction,"  it  is  something  of  a problem  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  thinkers  to  place  within  the  group. 

However,  one  of  the  most  important  men  among  that 
nebulous  group  was  Henry  More  (1614-1687)*  who  was  a prolific 
writer  of  philosophical  and  theological  treatises.  He  was 
publishing  steadily  from  1642,  the  year  of  his  first  phi- 
losophical poems,  to  his  death.  MacKinnon  lists  forty-one 

publications  of  various  kinds  released  during  More's  life- 

10 

time,  and  she  says  that  she  may  even  have  missed  some.  We 
shall  base  our  remarks  upon  Divine  Dialogues  (1668),  the 
poems,  and  selected  passages  from  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  (1642)  and  the  Antidote  Against  Athelslm  (1653)  In 
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the  MacKinnon  edition  of  More,  plus,  of  course,  the  com- 
il 1? 

mentary  of  such  scholars  as  Colby,  Tulloch  and  Campagnac. 

More  Is  famous  among  the  Cambridge  Platonlsts  for 
the  high  esteem  In  which  he  had  first  held  Descartes.  Later, 
More  repented  of  this  Judgment,  and  In  his  attempts  to  re- 
fute Cartesian  dualism  he  became  deeply  Involved  in  specu- 
lations about  such  things  as  the  extension  of  space  and  what 
he  called  "essential  spissitude."1'*  As  a result,  he  did  not 
spend  muoh  time  in  the  analysis  of  love.  In  fact,  though  he 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  love  for  the  fruition  of  the 
moral  life,  he  does  not,  as  Traherne  doesr  make  love  the 
keystone  of  his  whole  metaphysical  and  moral  philosophy. 

In  his  poem  "Charltie  and  Humilitle,”  for  example,  there  is 
a glowing  praise  of  love  without  an  actual  definition: 

Par re  have  I clambred  in  my  mind 
But  nought  so  great  as  love  I find: 

Deep-searching  wit,  mount-moving  might 
Are  nought  compar'd  to  that  good  sprlght, 

Light  of  delight  and  soul  of  blissef 
Sure  source  of  lasting  happiness! 

Higher  than  Heaven!  lower  than  hell!  ... 

What  is  thy  tent?  where  maist  thou  dwell? 

But  this  praise  soon  becomes  modified.  In  spite  of  his  high 

praise  of  charity: 

Though  all  things  were  put  in  my  hand. 

As  parch'd  as  dry  as  th*  Libyan  sand 
Would  be  my  life  if  Charity 
Were  wanting^ 

He  still  regards  humility  as  even  more  fundamental  than 
charity: 
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But  Humility 

Is  more  then  my  poore  soul  durst  crave 
That  lies  lntombd  in  lowly  grave, 

But  if’t  were  lawfull  up  to  send 
My  voice  to  Heaven,  this  should  it  rend. 

Lord  thrust  me  deeper  into  dust 

That  thou  maist  raise  me  with  the  Just. 

This  is  different  from  Traherne,  who  thinks  of  charity  as 

the  one  virtue  which  makes  possible  all  the  rest. 

In  Psyohozola  More  is  more  explicit  than  he  is  in 

"Humllitie  and  Charity,"  but  his  identifications  are  not 

specifically  Christian.  In  this  long  study  of  neo-Platonic 

doctrines,  Ahad  represents  the  One,  and  love  is  one  of  Ahad*s 

attributes.  Duscussing  Psyohozoia.  Geoffrey  Bullough  writes* 

Love  is  the  energy  of  Ahad  in  which  all  things 
consist— a notion  derived  from  Picino  and  Spenser. 

Love  is  the  creative  force  preserving  the  harmony 
of  the  universe  and  securing  the  triumph  of  good 
even  through  pain  and  death. *7 

Though  More,  in  Psychozola.  was  not  going  so  far  as  to 

identify  God  with  the  Platonic  One,  he  nevertheless  gave  to 

the  One  a somewhat  Christian  character.  The  result  is  that 

throughout  the  poem  there  is  a mingling  of  Platonic  and 

Christian  elements  in  such  a manner  that  they  illustrate 

each  other.  As  More  himself  expresses  it* 

How  far  short  are  they  then  of  that  admirable 
and  transcendent  high  mystery  of  true  Chris tianisme? 

To  which  Plato  is  a very  good  subservient  Minister* 
whose  Philosophy  I singing  here  in  a full  heat* 
why  may  it  not  be  free  for  me  to  break  out  into  an 
higher  strain,  and  under  it  to  touch  upon  some 
points  of  Christianity;  as  well  as  all-approved 
Spencer,  sings  of  Christ  under  the  name  of  Pan?lt} 
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Ahad  is  still  the  Platonic  One,  not  God,  and  More  does  not, 

In  fact,  say  that  love  Is  Ahad's  essence.  Love  seems  to  have 
a separate  existence  which  provides  the  strength  of  creation 
and  preservation* 

For  what  can  be  forlorn  when  his  [Atove  or  Ahad]  good  hands 
Hold  all  in  life,  that  of  life  do  partake? 

0 surest  confidence  of  Loves  strong  bands! 

Love  loveth  all  that's  made;  Love  all  did  make*^° 

Such  is  More's  treatment  of  love  in  the  poems,  and 

the  prose  works  do  not  provide  any  fuller  account  of  the 

subject.  We  gather  from  Divine  Dialogues  and  The  Immortality 

of  the  Soul  that  he  felt  love  to  be  important;  yet  even  if 

it  were  possible  from  these  works  to  say  that  he  defined 

love  as  non-egoistic  benevolence,  we  could  not  claim  that 

he  attaches  any  particular  importance  to  the  idea  nor  that 

he  makes  the  notion  of  love  as  God's  essence  an  integral  part 

of  his  metaphysics,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Traherne  does. 

Traherne  begins  with  the  statement  that  God  is  love,  and 

though  he  Includes  other  attributes  in  God,  this  is  the  one 

under  which  all  others  are  subsumed.  As  Colby  has  noted* 

But  the  dominant  theme,  the  one  that  a Luos t every 
chapter  in  the  Ethicks  comes  round  to  in  the  end,  is 
that  God  is  Love— His  justice.  His  Wisdom,  His  goodness, 
righteousness,  mercy,  and  all  the  other  attributes  are 
all  one  in  His  Love.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
passage  in  the  Centuries  contains  the  epitome  of  Tra- 
herne's Trinitarian  thinking.  The  Logos  is  Wisdom 
and  Righteousness,  Goodness,  and  Light;  but  always  2n 
and  above  all  and  most  profoundly  of  all.  He  is  Love.  u 
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What,  however,  does  More  say  about  the  attributes  of  God? 

In  the  Divine  Dialogues,  when  he  comes  to  the  matter,  he 
speaks  very  little  of  love.  He  has  one  of  his  characters 
of  the  dialogue  say* 

I will  the  more  chearfully  propound  my  difficulties, 
which  are  drawn  from  these  five  heads ; from  the 
Eternity  of  God,  from  his  Immutability,  from  his 
bmnlsciency . his  Spirituality,  and  his  Omnlpresency. 

That  these  particular  attributes  are  not  seized  upon  simply 

as  a means  of  illustrating  certain  specific  problems  in 

conceiving  God  is  to  be  seen  from  his  definition  of  God 

in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul* 

From  which  a man  may  easily  define  Him  thus;  God 
is  a Spirit  Eternal.  Infinite  in  Essence  and  Goodness. 
6mnlsclent.  Omnipotent,  and  of  himself1  necessarily 
Existent.'22 

And  in  An  Antidote  against  Atheism  More  uses  exactly  the  same 
words,  again  altogether  neglecting  the  mention  of  love  in 
his  explanation  of  these  attributes. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  More  was  not  aware 
of  the  Johannine  identification  of  God  and  love.  In  Divine 
Dialogues  he  quotes  the  passage  in  which  St.  John  says  that 
God  is  love.  The  characters  of  the  dialogues  are  discussing 
the  horror  of  certain  pagan  religious  practices,  and  Cuphophron 
makes  the  statement* 

But  no  Amulet  against  such  diabolical  impostures 
comparable  to  that  divine  saying  of  St,  John.  God  is 
love:  and  he  that  abide th  in  love,  abide th  in  6od.'  ' 
afo  'Aod  in  KIm^3 1 
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More  does  nothing  further  with  the  idea  in  Divine  Dialogues. 
It  seems  to  be  for  him  rather  an  assumption  whloh  he  oc- 
casionally recognizes  but  which  does  not  take  on  any  great 
significance  in  his  speculations. 

Another  important  Cambridge  Platonist  was  John 
Smith  (1616-1652),  whose  Select  Discourses  (1660)  have  been 
called  by  Tulloch  “perhaps  the  highest,  as  they  are  the 
most  accessible  and  the  most  widely  appreciated"2*1  of  all 
the  products  of  the  Cambridge  School.  It  is  with  Smith  that 
we  come  very  close  to  Traherne  on  the  matter  of  love.  Yet, 
Smith  does  not  make  love  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his 
whole  philosophy.  He  speaks  a number  of  times  about  love 
and  its  necessity  in  the  fully  religious  life,  but  love 
does  not  permeate  all  his  thinking. 

He  makes  the  common  identification  of  God  with 

love,  accepting  St.  John’s  doctrine* 

St,  John  that  lay  in  the  bosome  of  Christ  who  came 
from  the  bosome  of  the  Father,  and  perfectly  under- 
stood his  Eternal  Essence,  hath  given  us  the  fullest 
description  that  he  could  make  of  him,  when  he  tells 
us  that  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwells  in  God, 
dwells  in  love.2* 

And  though  he  does  not  make  an  extended  effort  to  char- 
acterize this  love,  he  does  make  it  clear  that  God  is,  of 
course,  non-eelfish  love* 

...  as  Plato  sometimes  speaks  of  the  Divine  love, 
it  arises  not  out  of  Indigency,  as  created  love  does, 
but  out  of  Fulness  and  redundancy;  it  is  an  over- 
flowing fountain,  and  that  love  which  descends 
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upon  created  Being  is  a free  Efflux  from  the 
Almighty  Source  of  love*2® 

Then  again,  in  his  insistence  upon  the  Importance  of 
doing  away  with  all  self-love  in  order  for  the  soul  to  be- 
come like  God  and  participate  in  His  nature,  he  resembles 
Traherne  more  than  any  of  the  other  Cambridge  men  we  have 
examined  in  this  study.  For  Smith,  as  well  as  Traherne, 
the  object  of  the  religious  life  was  the  transformation  of 
the  soul  into  its  divine  likeness.  The  whole  group  of 
Cambridge  men  responded  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  the 
soul  was  capable  of  loving  only  that  which  it  resembled,  or, 

putting  the  same  thing  the  other  way  around,  that  the  soul, 

27 

when  it  loved  or  knew  a thing,  became  that  thing.  Smith, 
and  still  more,  Traherne,  however,  felt  vitally  concerned 
with  the  notion  of  the  soul's  ability  to  be  united  with  God 
through  love.  Thus,  since  this  love  must  be  the  same  as 
God's,  Smith  asserts* 

All  Self-Seeking  and  Self-love  do  but  imprison  the 
Soul,  and  confine  it  to  Its  own  home*  tne  Wind  of 
a Good  man  is  too  Noble,  too  Big  for  such  a Parti- 
cular life.2® 

Thus,  according  to  Smith,  it  is  by  the  destruction  of  our 
self-love  wherein  we  are  most  like  God  and  are  made  one  with 
Him.  However,  Smith  does  not  give  to  love  the  complete 
responsibility  for  this  deification  of  the  soul.  He  never 
reaches  the  point  of  saying  that  love  is  the  substance  of 
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all  the  virtues | love  Is  extremely  Important,  but  It  does 
not  stand  alone.  The  other  virtues  are  themselves  necessary 


and  must  conjoin  with  love  for  the  attainment  of  "True 


Religion. " 

True  Religion  Is  no  piece  of  artifice i It  Is  no 
boiling  up  of  our  Imaginative  powers  nor  the  glowing 
heats  of  Passion*  • . . feut  It  is  a new  Nature 
Informing  the  Souls  of  men;  It  Is  a Godlike  frame 
of  Spirit,  discovering  it  self  most  of  all  in  Serene 
and  Clear  minds,  in  deep  Humility.  Meekness,  Self- 
denial.  Universal  love  of  God  end  all  true  Poorness, 
without  Partiality  and  without  Eiypocrlsle;^/ 

This  is  a decided  contrast  from  the  significance  Traherne 


gives  to  love  as  a means  of  knowing  God,  when  he  says,  as 
Smith  never  does* 

By  Love  alone  is  God  enjoyed,  by  Love  alone  de- 
lighted In,  by  Love  alone  approached  or  admired. 

(C  of  M.  It  71) 

And  Smith’s  view  of  love  and  the  virtues  is  more  particu- 
larly to  be  distinguished  from  the  connection  Traherne  sees 


between  love  and  the  virtues*  Love,  for  Traherne,  is  not 
a separate  virtue  to  be  thought  of  in  the  same  way  as  pa- 
tience or  humility;  it  stands  behind  them  all  as  their  base 
and  ground* 

Charity  Is  that  which  entereth  Into  every  Vertue, 
as  a main  Ingredient  of  Its  Nature  and  Perfection. 

Love  is  the  fountain  and  the  End  of  all,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  Beauty  nor  Goodness  in  any  of 
the  Vertues.  Love  to  one  self.  Love  to  GOD,  Love 
to  man,  Love  to  Felicity,  a clear  and  intelligent 
Love  is  the  Life  and  Soul  of  every  Vertue.  ... 

(Ch  Eth.  p.  31*0 
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It  is  to  this  theme  that  Smith,  though  substantially 
in  agreement  with  Traherne,  does  not  quite  reach.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  men  is  that  Smith  remains  more 
orthodox  and  less  speculative  in  his  treatment  of  love. 

Smith  appreciates  the  importance  of  love  and  holds  more 
fervently  and  literally  to  the  notion  of  the  union  of  the 
soul  with  God  through  non-egoistic  love  than  do  the  other 
Cambridge  Platonists  with  whom  we  deal,  but  love  does  not 
serve  him  as  a spring-board  from  which  he  leaps  to  meta- 
physical speculation.  Though  less  so  than  with  More,  the 
idea  that  God  is  love  serves  a fundamentally  metaphorical 
function  in  Smith's  thought.  He  does  not  accept  the  concept 
in  a literal  fashion  and  then  proceed  to  carry  it  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion.  For  Traherne,  almost  all  that  can 
be  said  about  God  is  a working  through  of  the  Implications 
of  the  maxim,  God  is  love;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Smith  expresses  a similar  belief  in  the  strength  of 
non-egoistic  love  and  the  soul's  manner  of  union  with  God, 
whose  essence  is  this  love,  this  belief  is  for  Smith  not  the 
very  basis  of  reality  or  the  definition  of  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity.  There  is,  in  other  words,  no  real  meta- 
physic of  love  in  Smith.  Indeed  with  respect  to  Smith's 
treatment  of  love,  we  may  say  with  dePauleyt 

The  reader  who  turns  to  the  Select  Discourses  of 

John  Smith,  expecting  to  find  there  a system  of 
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philosophical  theology,  will  be  disappointed;  but 
he  will  know  the  joy  of  being  in  touch  with  a mind 
convicted  of  spiritual  truth. 30 

Only  two  further  members  of  the  Cambridge  School  will 
be  mentioned  in  this  brief  view  of  the  Latitude-Men,  and  these 
two  may  be  dealt  with  by  several  short  remarks.  One  of  these 
men  is  Nathaniel  Culverwell  (?-1650/l),  who  in  Discourse  of 
the  Light  of  Nature  (165*0  falls  far  short  of  both  Smith  and 
More  in  his  attention  to  love.  Culverwell  mentions  love  at 
various  times  throughout  the  work,  but  he  never  discusses 
it  at  any  length.  Instead,  he  speaks  of  love  only  by  way 
of  illustrating  whatever  point  he  is  making  at  the  moment. 

He  says,  for  example,  when  discussing  how  God  gave  His  Son 
to  the  world t 

What  should  I tell  you  of  those  free  expressions 
and  manifestations  of  this  his  love*  those  fresh 
eruptions  and  ebullitions  of  it  in  the  Gospel?31 

And  then  he  proceeds  with  his  analysis  of  those  manifesta- 
tions of  God* s love  but  not  the  love  itself.  In  fact,  the 
paragraph  just  preceding  this  one  contains  as  extended  and 
significant  a treatment  of  love  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
his  work.  And  it  is  Included  as  exemplifying  material* 

Secondly,  if  you  look  to  the  several  streamings  out 
of  the  fountain,  you  must  admire  the  riches  of free- 
graoe*  For  I.  Gods  giving  of  his  onely  Sonne,  and 
founding  an  eternal  Covenant  of  love  and  peace  in 
him;  the  richest  and  preciousest  stream  that  evere 
flow’d  to  the  sons  of  men.  ...  God  so  loved  the 
world,  so  freely,  so  fully,  so  unconcelveably . that 
he  gave  his  onely  Son,  &c.  What ^ was  there  in  thee  to 
clraw  a Saviour  down  from  heaven?32 
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Thus,  Colverwell  not  only  expresses  no  metaphysic  of  love 
but  has  very  little  to  say  about  love  at  all.  Colby's  com- 
ment Is  an  apt  one,  and  her  words  are  an  excellent  summary 
of  Culveiwell  * s thinking  about  love* 

God's  Love  Is  an  attribute  that  Culverwell  rather 
takes  for  granted  than  states;  for  him  It  would 
be  synonymous  with  the  will  to  communicate  His 
essence— but  not  the  controlling  emotional  factor 
in  the  definition,  as  It  is  for  Traherne. 33 

We  would  add  to  this,  however,  that  It  was  for  Traherne  the 

controlling  metaphysical  factor  as  well. 

Of  what  can  be  found  of  love  in  The  True  Intellectual 

System  of  the  Universe  (1678)  by  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688), 

Colby  is  again  an  adequate  expllcator* 

All  that  Cudworth  has  to  say  of  love  in  connection 
with  God  is  to  refer  to  and  try  to  harmonize  the 
various  Eros  myths  of  the  Symposium  and  other  clas- 
sical sources. 34 

According  to  Colby,  Cudworth' s final  comment  in  this  con- 
nection is  "that  love  in  some  rightly  qualified  sense  is 
God."-^  We  have  no  intention  of  quarreling  with  Colby's 
Judgment  of  the  Intellectual  System,  but  there  is  one  other 
work  of  Cudworth 's  that  should  be  considered — A Sermon 
Preached  before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  (1647)-- 
before  we  can  let  her  statement  become  a conclusive  evalua- 
tion of  Cudworth' s thinking  about  love.  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  let  Colby's  remarks  about  Cudworth* s concept  of 
love  in  the  System  stand  as  an  estimate  of  the  Sermon  before 
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the  House  also.  Here  Is  a more  ecstatic  outcry  than  we  find 
in  the  System i 

Let  us  love  one  another,  for  Love  Is  of  God,  and 
whosoever  loveth  Is  horn  of  God  and  knoweth  God. 

0 Divine  Live!  the  sweet  harmony  of  souls ! the 
Musick  of  Angels f3° 

This  passage  from  Cudworth' s sermon  Indicates  an 
idea  of  love  that  is  obviously  still  some  distance  from  Tra- 
herne's concept.  Cudworth  does  not  say,  even,  that  love  ,l£ 
God | he  says  that  love  is  of  God,  and  this  makes  all  the 
difference  for  the  development  of  a metaphysic  having  love 
as  its  basis.  Cudworth  never  speculates  enough  about  love 
to  construct  such  a metaphysic.  He  speaks  of  love  later  in 
the  sermon  as  the  "new  Law  of  the  Gospel”  and  asserts  that 
it  brings  freedom.  And  he  explains  how  it  accomplishes  this 
freedom* 

But  the  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  the  Gospel-Law 
of  Love,  it  puts  us  into  a condition  of  most  pure 
and  perfect  Liberty;  and  whosoever  really  entertaines 
this  Law,  he  hath  thrust  out  Hagar  quite,  he  hath 
cast  out  the  Bond-woman  and  her  Cfiildren.37 

No  man  is  truly  free,  but  he  that  hath  his  will  en- 
larged to  the  extent  of  Gods  own  will,  by  loving 
whatsoever  God  loves,  and  nothing  else.  Such  a one, 
doth  not  fondly  hug  this  and  that  particular  created 
good  thing,  and  envassal  himself  unto  it,  but  he 
loveth  everything  that  is  lovely,  beginning  at  God, 
and  descending  down  to  all  his  Creatures,  according 
to  the  severall  degrees  of  perfection  in  them. 38 

Nevertheless,  beyond  this  rather  common  idea,  which  is  an 

almost  direct  paraphrase  of  the  main  concept  in  the  Symposium 

and  one  that  is  shared  by  the  Cambridge  group  generally, 
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there  is  no  tendency  In  Cudworth  to  make  love  the  domina- 
ting factor  throughout  his  theology.  The  notion  that  God 
is  love  does  not  take  on  literal  significance  for  Cudworth, 
and  he  consequently  erects  no  metaphysical  structure  upon  it. 

No  discussion  of  love  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  would  be  complete  without  an  examina- 
tion of  John  Norris  (1657-1711).  Although  he  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Cambridge  group,  Norris  is  associa- 
ted with  the  whole  philosophical  movement  that  had  its 
beginnings  at  Cambridge  under  Benjamin  Whichcote  (1610- 
1683).  Norris  came  very  late  upon  the  scene  and  was  never 
well  known;  still,  Tulloch  speaks  of  him  as  "really  a 

striking  and  significant  figure  in  the  history  of  English 
39 

philosophy."  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  (BA  in  1680),  but 

he  is  connected  with  the  Cambridge  men  not  only  in  idea  but 

also  through  direct  acquaintance  with  at  least  two  of  the 

Cambridge  divines.  He  carried  on  a correspondence  with 

More  and  engaged  in  a controversy  about  the  nature  of 

divine  love  with  Lady  Masham,  who  was  Cudworth* s daughter 

4q 

and  a metaphysician  in  her  own  right.  Most  Important 
to  our  study  is  his  short  work,  The  Theory  and  Regulation 
of  Love  (1688). 

With  this  treatise  by  Norris  we  reach  the  closest 
relationship  to  Traherne's  concept  that  we  are  able  to  find 
in  the  Cambridge  School.  Norris  is  alone  among  these  men 
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in  using  love  as  the  exclusive  subject  for  an  entire  work. 

He  himself  recognized  his  uniqueness  on  that  score  and  felt 
himself  to  be  engaging  in  a speculation  that  was  completely 
new: 

For  though  the  reduction  of  all  Vertue  and  Vice  to 
the  various  Modifications  of  Love  be  Obvious  enough 
to  any  one  that  will  consider,  yet  I do  not  know 
of  any  Moralist  that  ever  drew  up  a Scheme  of 
Morality  upon  this  Hypothesis.1*'! 

He  had  almost  certainly  not  read  Traherne* s Christian 

Ethlcks.  for  Traherne  had  drawn  up  a ”Scheme  of  Morality 

upon  this  Hypothesis”  approximately  fourteen  years  earlier. 

Norris  goes  on  to  express  an  idea  that  is  exactly 

Traherne's  own.  He  reduces  the  entire  purpose  and  meaning 

of  virtuous  action  to  the  business  of  loving  in  proper 

fashion.  He  could  hardly  have  expressed  a concept  which 

resembled  Traherne's  more  closely* 

For  what  is  the  grand  Intendment  and  final  Upshot 
of  Morality  but  to  teach  a Man  to  Love  regularly? 

As  a man  Loves  so  is  he.**'2 

From  this  point  Norris  continues  in  a systematic 

fashion.  He  first  remarks  that  love  has  been  talked  of  more 

and  understood  less  than  practically  any  other  thing,  and 

the  reason  for  the  great  confusion  with  regard  to  it  is  that 

”lt  [the  name  love]  is  given  to  things  whose  Ideas  are 

Notoriously  different,  and  Men  seem  to  have  agreed  together 

43 

not  to  detect  the  fallacy.”  We  have,  he  says,  an  identity 
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of  name,  but  the  notions  which  the  name  signifies  are  dif- 
ferent. However,  in  spite  of  this  confusion  in  particulars, 

Norris  says  that  there  is  a common  denominator  in  love,  a 

44 

"General  and  Transcendental  Notion  of  Love."  He  states 

this  notion  in  neo-Platonic  fashion  as  "A  Motion  of  the 

Soul  toward  good"  and  then  modifies  it  by  identifying  good 

with  God.  Since  God  is  the  center  of  all  Love,  the  broadest 

definition  of  love  thus  becomes  for  Norris  "A  Motion  of  the 

45 

Soul  towards  God." 

Now,  even  though  he  says  there  are  actually  three 

active  causes  in  love,  or  "terms"  by  which  love  can  be 

defined,  Norris  shows  his  concern  with  the  central  problem 

of  love  in  all  Christian  thought  by  reducing  love  to  two 

great  divisions— Concupiscence  and.  Benevolence.  Love,  Norris 

asserts,  tends  toward  two  things* 

So  that  the  Motion  of  Love  may  be  consider*d  either 
barely  as  a Tendency  towards  Good,  or  as  a willing 
this  Good  to  some  Person  or  Being.  If  it  be  consider’d 
in  the  first  way,  then  * tls  what  we  call  Concupl s cenoe 
or  Peslre;  if  in  the  second,  then  'tis  what  we  call 
Benevolence  or  Charity.46 

This  statement  is  not  an  exact  illustration  of  the 
Christian  problem,  for  the  primary  distinction  Norris  makes 
between  these  two  kinds  of  love  is  not  precisely  that  Con- 
cupiscence is  self-love  and  Benevolence  is  love  to  others. 

He  asserts,  in  fact,  that  Benevolence  can  be  directed  toward 
oneself.  If  it  is  directed  toward  oneself  it  is  self-love, 
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if  toward  another  It  Is  charity.  And  on  the  other  hand,  he 
maintains  that  all  love  of  Concupiscence  begins  in  Indigence 
and  ends  in  self-love* 

For  all  Desire  is  in  order  to  further  Perfection  and 
Improvement,  and  did  we  not  want  something  within,  we 
should  not  endeavor  towards  any  thing  without.  And 
accordingly  God,  the  Self  Sufficiency  of  whose  Nature 
excludes  all  Want  of  Indigency,  is  by  no  means  capable 
of  Love  of  Concupl s cence . *+7 

Thus,  Benevolence  and  Concupiscence  are  both  alike  at  least 

at  one  point.  They  are  the  same  in  that  they  both  involve, 

initially,  a desire.  The  only  difference  between  them  is 

that  Benevolence  wills  its  object’s  good* 

As  far  as  *tis  a Desiring  or  willing  of  Good,  it 
agrees  with  Love  of  Concupis cence , . but  is  distinguish’d 
from  it  in  that  it  wishes  well  to.**'8 

Yet,  further  along  in  his  analysis,  Norris  seems  to  make  the 

distinction  between  the  two  loves  a matter  of  the  object 

toward  which  it  moves  and  whether  the  love  is  active  or 

passive* 

So  in  Love  which  is  a Moral  Motion,  the  Soul  may 
be  consider’d  either  as  simply  desiring  or  willing 
Good  (which  is  Concupiscence)  or  as  desiring  or 
willing  it  to  some  capable  Being,  and  this,  is  that 
Species  of  Love  which  we  call  Benevolence.  ° 

It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  see  considerable  con- 
fusion in  Norris’s  thinking.  For  the  above  passage,  by 
distinguishing  between  "simply  desiring  or  willing  Good" 
and  desiring  or  willing  it  to  a capable  being, Implies  that 
the  definition  of  love  is  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  love 
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Is  actively  employed.  If  we  simply  desire  or  will  Good 
without  directing  it  anywhere,  Norris  says  we  are  loving 
with  Concupiscence,  which  implies  a definition  of  love  in 
terms  of  its  being  active  or  passive.  But  if  we  direct  this 
desiring  of  the  good  toward  a being  capable  of  receiving  it, 
we  are  loving  with  Benevolence.  However,  the  last  idea 
involves  us  with  a definition  of  love  based  upon  the  object 
toward  which  it  moves.  Norris  has  made  the  qualification  that 
the  object  must  be  a ''capable1*  being,  and  he  reasons  that 
since  "Indigence  in  the  Person  Lov'd  is  the  Ground  of  our 
loving  him  with  Love  of  Benevolence,"^  we  are  necessarily 
loving  with  Conouplscence  when  we  direct  that  desiring  or 
willing  of  good,  which  may  also  be  benevolence,  toward  an 
object  which  either  has  no  wants  or  is  beyond  all  help.  We 
cannot  will  good,  he  says,  to  those  who  exhibit  either  per- 
fect fullness  (which  describes  God)  or  perfect  indigence 
(which  describes  devils),^1  because  neither  can  benefit  from 
such  "wishing  well  to." 

There  is  a strange  mixture  of  ideas  here.  First  of 
all,  the  notion  that  all  love  is  a "desiring  or  willing  of 
good"  defeats  his  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
great  divisions  of  love  he  sets  up.  For  with  this  notion 
there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  the  two  loves. 

Even  if  it  were  clear  whether  or  not  Benevolence  were  to 
be  defined  by  its  "active"  nature  or  by  the  nature  or  its 
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object,  Norris  so  mixes  the  two  kinds  of  love  as  to  make 

one  impossible  without  the  other.  He  says* 

But  now  in  Love  these  Motions  are  always  concomitant 
and  reciprocal.  There  is  no  Desire  without  Benevolence, 
and  no  Benevolence  without  Desire.  Por  everything  that 
is  desired  is  desired  to  some  hodyj  and  so  again,  de- 
siring to  some  body  implies  and  supposes  simple  Desire.  2 

Thus,  when  he  makes  the  statement  that  God  "is  by  no  means 
capable  of  Love  of  Concupiscence,"^  it  is  difficult  under 
his  terms  to  see  how  this  could  be.  How  can  God  love  bene- 
volently if  there  is  no  love  without  even  so  much  as  simple 
desire  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  God’s  desiring  any- 
thing? By  his  definitions,  God  must  be  either  capable  of 
both  loves  or  none  at  all.  Notice,  also,  that  in  saying 
that  God  is  incapable  of  Concupiscence  because  of  His 
complete  self-sufficiency,  Norris  is  implying  that  Con- 
cupiscence is  nullified  not  only  by  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  object  of  love  but  by  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  lover 
as  well.  If  Concupiscence  is  impossible  to  the  self-suffi- 
cient or  totally  indigent,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  one 
also  must  be  self-sufficient  in  order  to  love  with  Bene- 
volence? If  this  were  true,  then  God  could  not  love  any 
of  His  creatures  if  they  were  themselves  capable  of  Bene- 
volence because  loving  benevolently  would  mean  that  the 
creature  was  already  self-sufficient.  God  can  only  love 
benevolently,  and  such  love  cannot  be  directed  toward  a 
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self-sufficient  creature. 

This,  however,  is  carrying  Norris* s logic  farther  than 
we  have  any  need  to.  It  is  enough  to  see  that  by  realizing 
no  distinction  of  principle  between  Concupiscence  and  Bene- 
volence, Norris  has  made  it  impossible  that  one  should 
exist  without  the  other.  In  fact,  they  are  virtually  the 
same*  Benevolence  differing  from  Concupiscence  solely  by 
its  being  actively  directed  toward  an  object  which  is  capable 
of  benefiting  by  it.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  be 
thinking  of  Concupiscence  in  terms  of  self-love  when  he  says 
that  all  Concupiscence  arises  from  desire  and  ends  in  self- 
love.  If  such  is  the  case,  what  can  be  the  distinction 
between  that  self-love  and  the  self-love  which  is  possible 
in  Benevolence?  The  difficulty  is  that  Norris  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  ’’wishing  well*'  to  ourselves  and 
desiring  anything  are  the  same.  We  never  wish  "ill”  to 
ourselves.  What  we  desire  may  turn  out  to  our  disadvantage, 
but  as  along  as  it  is  a matter  of  simple  desire, this  is 
wishing  our  own  good.  Norris  has  seen  the  difficulty  in- 
herent in  an  attempt  to  assert  the  reality  of  non-selfish 
love,  but  he  has  tried  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by 
drawing  a distinction  between  desire  and  self-love  which  in 
the  end  confounds  him.  Sensing  that  all  desire  is  really 
self-love,  he  admits  that  all  Concupiscence,  because  it  is 
desire,  must  end  in  self-love.  If  this  were  so,  then  because 
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Benevolence  is  the  same  love  as  Concupiscence  turned  toward 
an  object  capable  of  receiving  it,  Benevolence  must  "depend 
upon  indigence  and  so  necessarily  point  to  self-interest," 
an  idea  that  he,  however,  denies. ^ 

Norris  has  no  way  out  of  this  dilemna.  He  nowhere 
defines  the  nature  of  God  and  man  sufficiently  to  explain 
their  metaphysical  relationship.  So  long  as  man  is  thought 
of  as  wholly  other  than  God,  the  solution  is  impossible. 

Then,  the  concept  of  love  that  inevitably  follows  must  either 
admit  no  possibility  of  non-egoistic  love  in  man  whatsoever — 
which  is  the  resolution  of  the  problem  for  Hobbes— or  it  must 
be  said  with  Luther  that  the  only  non-egoistic  love  that  man 
can  experience  is  God’s  love  constraining  man  while  man  him- 
self is  merely  a passive  agent  or  "funnel."  Norris,  ac- 
cepting the  complete  and  irreducible  distinction  between 
God  and  man  strengthened  by  Luther  and  widened  by  the 
mechanistic  philosophy  which  removed  God  still  further  from 
the  world,  tried  to  retain  the  idea  of  a non-self ish  love 
in  man  but  did  not  formulate  a concept  which  was  not  ulti- 
mately reducible  to  self-love.  He  failed  to  comprehend  the 
implications  of  the  medieval  idea  of  man  as  the  image  of 
God  and  could  not  avoid  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
new  philosophy  for  non-egoistic  love.  Smith,  alone  of  those 
Cambridge  Platonists  we  have  studied,  expresses  a full 
awareness  of  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  medleval-Platonlc 
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thinking  about  love,  but  he  is  not  vitally  conoerned  with 
it  and  does  not  relate  his  conception  of  God  and  man  to  the 
central  problem  of  love  so  as  to  develop  the  metaphysic 
upon  which  non-egolstic  love  was  based, 

Traherne,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  grasped  the 
essential  nature  of  this  medieval  view  of  man  but  extended  it 
to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities  for  a metaphysic.  Like 
St,  Bernard  and  the  Cistercian  mystics,  Traherne  saw  the 
support  for  a self- less  love  in  the  divine  nature  of  man. 

Each  man  carries  within  his  soul  the  image  of  God,  which 
is,  in  man  (because  he  is  not  a simple,  increated  being), 
the  power  of  loving  in  an  Inactive  state.  God,  in  His 
essence, is  both  power  and  act  at  once.  He  is  unlimited  by 
any  "self"  and  does  not  therefore  have  to  learn  to  direct 
this  love  away  from  His  self.  When  He  loves  (as  He  does 
always,  since  He  is  love),  He  is  pure  act  communicating 
Himself  directly.  The  image  of  God  in  man  also  has  such 
power,  but  it  is  limited  and  Inoperative  until  man  learns 
to  forget  that  "self”  in  him  which  is  not  God.  He  then, 
through  the  practice  of  loving  others  for  their  own  sake, 
loses  his  "self,"  and  what  remains  is  that  part  of  him  which 
is  God.  No  longer  does  he  love  himself j his  "desire"  to 
see  others  benefited  is  not  a "desire"  springing  from  his 
own  "selfhood"  but  from  his  "self- less"  Divinity.  It  is 
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God’s  own  love.  Man  has  thus  "cleansed"  his  God  Image  and 

been  "converted  into  Love."  As  Traherne  has  put  iti 

All  that  we  gain  by  his  Love  amounts  to  the  Power 
of  Loving,  the  Act  of  Loving  we  gain  by  our  own,  and 
all  that  depends  upon  it.  (Ch  Eth.  p.  530) 

Our  souls,  God’s  image  and  power  of  love,  stand  ready 
to  be  converted  into  act  by  the  loss  of  our  individual  selves. 
This  was  the  resolution  of  the  problem  of  the  relation  of 
egoistic  to  non-egolstic  love  made  possible  by  the  Christian- 
Platonic  tradition.  But  Traherne  saw  it  not  as  it  was  com- 
monly interpreted.  It  did  not  mean  for  him  any  world  flight. 
Though  we  could  attain  to  it,  God’s  love  was  different  in 
principle  from  our  own.  It  was  a love  defined  not  by  its 
object— not  by  being  directed  a certain  way— but  by  its 
absence  of  egocentrlcity.  It  willed  the  preservation  and 
worth  of  its  object* 

Our  Love  expresseth  itself  in  Tenderness  and  Care 
for  the  Preservation  of  what  we  Love,  in  Esteem  of 
its  Worth,  and  Delight  in  its  Beauty,  in  endeavors 
also  to  promote  its  Welfare  as  far  as  it  is  capable. 

(Ch  Eth.  p.  273) 

This  love  could  be  turned  toward  love  itself  and 
therefore  to  God  as  well  as  to  all  the  world.  In  fact,  in 
loving  the  world  in  this  way— as  God  does— we  are  loving 
God  as  perfectly  as  we  can.  None  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
saw  this  resolution  so  clearly  as  did  Traherne  or  worked  it 
out  to  its  fullest  expression.  In  them,  though  they  accepted, 
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In  a general  way,  the  doctrines  that  God  is  love  and  that 
man’s  soul  is  an  image  of  God,  the  effects  of  the  radical 
separation  of  God  and  man  were  so  strong  that  they  made  a 
full  appreciation  and  adherence  to  the  medieval  Christian- 
Platonic  metaphysic  impossible.  And  in  John  Norris  the 
separation  was  so  complete  that  little  trace  of  the  Christian- 
Platonic  synthesis  of  medieval  thinkers  like  St.  Bernard 
and  others  of  the  Cistercian  school  was  left.  Traherne  was 
the  last  English  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  retain 
the  full  implications  for  love  of  this  synthesis. 
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CHAPTEB  VII 


CONCLUSION 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  end  our  study  of  Traherne's 
concept  of  love  by  classifying  his  thought  with  some  precise 
term  and  to  feel  that  we  had  said  the  final  word,  but  un- 
fortunately we  cannot.  The  Insecurity  we  are  Inclined  to 
experience  about  the  final  evaluation  of  Ideas  that  are 
clearly  delimited  becomes  still  more  pronounced  when  we  try 
to  come  to  grips  with  mystical  or  Platonic  concepts.  The 
Platonic  and  mystical  traditions  are  often  too  vaguely  marked 
for  us  to  be  completely  certain  about  them  even  after  a very 
long  period  of  study,  but  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are  right 
when  we  say,  as  we  have  in  preceding  chapters,  that  Tra- 
herne's concept  of  love  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
mystical  speculation  of  St.  Bernard.1  Although  we  are  not  In 
this  thesis  primarily  concerned  with  discovering  Traherne's 
sources,  we  cannot  conclude  our  view  of  him  without  pointing 
out  that  St.  Bernard  seems  to  have  been  a much  greater  in- 
fluence on  Traherne's  concept  of  love  than  either  of  the  two 
more  important  medieval  theologians,  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  Both  of  these  men  gave  to  the  doctrine  of 
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Grace  far  more  emphasis  than  did  Traherne,  from  whom  we  hear 

virtually  nothing  about  Grace.  St.  Augustine,  for  example, 

though  he  held  love  to  be  of  central  Importance  In  Christia- 
2 

nity,  did  not  believe  so  optimistically  as  did  Traherne 
In  the  power  of  the  will  to  attain  self-less  love.  Ac- 
cording to  Augustine,  man’s  will  was  not  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Pall,  but  it  was  corrupted  to  such  an  extent  that 
man  could  not  become  united  with  God,  and  thus  love  self- 
lessly, without  divine  Grace.  As  Gilson  puts  it* 

His  [Augustine’s]  central  position  has  always  remained 
the  same i it  takes  both  grace  and  free  will  to  achieve 
moral  righteousness  beoause  grace  is  an  aid  granted  by 
God  to  man’s  free  will. 3 

For  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  also,  love  is  very  Important, 
but  here,  again, the  necessity  for  grace  is  so  strong  as  to 
make  the  final  attainment  of  charity  impossible  without  the 
intervention  of  God  coming  in  to  lift  man  out  of  his  natural 
condition  up  to  a supernatural  one.**  This  supernatural 
condition  does  not  lie  within  the  soul  of  man  waiting  for 
him  to  use.  On  the  contrary,  man  is  an  image  of  God  insofar 
as  his  thinking  capacity  is  a reflection  of  the  eternal 
mind,  but  man  is  powerless  to  perfect  this  image  by  himself. 
God  must  convert  it  and  raise  it  to  Himself  by  Grace  before 
man  can  love. 

It  is  as  natural  for  man  to  be  the  image  of  God  as 
to  be  a rational  animal,  that  is,  to  be  man.  The 
first  effect  of  grace  is,  therefore,  to  perfect  this 
resemblance  of  man  to  God  by  divinizing  his  soul,  his 
mind  and  consequently  his  whole  nature.  Prom  the 
moment  he  has  grace,  man  can  love  God  with  a love 
worthy  of  God  since  this  love  is  divine  in  its  origin. 
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But  for  St,  Bernard  the  will  is  free,^  and  it  is  this 

insistence  upon  free  will  that  marks  an  essential  dlstincticn 

between  him  and  both  Augustine  and  Aquinas, 

In  full  accord  with  St,  Augustine,  St.  Bernard  places 
the  image  of  God  in  the  mind  of  man*  mens,  but  while 
Augustine  seeks  it  for  preference  in  intellectual 
cognition  where  the  Divine  Illumination  attests  the 
continuous  presence  of  the  Creator  to  the  creature, 

St.  Bernard  puts  it  rather  in  the  will,  and  very 
especially  in  freed  ran.? 

Traherne  agrees  with  Augustine,  certainly,  in  a pre- 
ference for  "intellectual  cognition"  as  the  instrument  of 
"Divine  illumination"  (e.g.,  Traherne's  concept  of  the 
function  of  thoughts  in  the  attainment  of  the  divine  union) 
but  he  follows  Bernard  in  insisting  on  the  freedom  of  the 

g 

will.  And  what  is  more,  the  way  in  which  Traherne  worked 
out  his  metaphysic  of  love  coincides  almost  point  for  point 
with  Bernard's.  St.  Bernard  grounded  his  theology  exactly 
as  Traherne  did,  upon  the  proposition  that  God  is  love.^ 

This  idea  became  for  Bernard  the  basis  for  the  whole  spi- 
ritual life.  In  order  to  know  God,  we  must  love  with  a 

10 

love  that  is  devoid  of  all  self-seeking.  When  we  have 
learned  to  love  in  this  way,  we  have  become  one  with  God  by 
transforming  that  "image"  of  Him  that  we  possess  within 
ourselves  into  His  likeness.  (As  Traherne  expresses  it— by 
converting  our  power  of  love  into  act. ) Also,  that  man's 
soul  is  the  image  of  God  is  the  crux  of  Bernard's  solution 
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(and  Traherne’s)  to  the  Christian  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship of  egoistic  and  non-egoistic  love,  for  all  possibility 
of  self-love  vanishes  when  we  have  sloughed  off  our  self 
will  and  learned  to  love  as  God  does* 

According  to  the  conception  of  image  the  central  place 
that  it  occupies  in  this  doctrine,  we  are  thenceforward 
on  the  way  to  understand  why  every  life  of  charity  tends 
of  its  own  accord  toward  the  mystical  unions.  To  love 
oneself,  once  one  knows  oneself  to  be  a divine  likeness, 
is  to  love  God  in  oneself  and  to  love  oneself  in  God.11 

The  only  "self"  that  we  love  once  we  have  “realized”  our 

oneness  with  God  is  not  our  own  self  but  God's,  and  since 

God  l£  love,  this  love  of  love  itself— the  love  of  God  for 

Himself  alone— becomes,  for  Bernard,  as  we  have  already  shown 

that  it  did  for  Traherne,  the  highest  form  of  love* 

The  whole  doctrine  of  disinterested  (cast us ) yet 
rewarded  love  depends  on  this*  that  charity  is  not 
merely  the  soul's  love  for  a being  that  loves  in 
return,  but  it's  love  for  the  very  substance  of  love, 
the  end  beyond  which  no  other  end  exists.12 

Nothing  could  agree  more  with  Traherne's  metaphysic 

of  love  than  St.  Bernard's.  For  Bernard,  all  love  neces- 

13 

sarily  starts  in  self-love,  and  the  whole  object  of  life 

is  a re-education  of  love.  Sin  is  the  improper  regulation 

of  our  love,  loving  ourselves  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  or, 

loving  our  separate  selves  and  refusing  to  love  as  God 
Ik 

does . As  Bernard  himself  puts  it* 

So  must  all  human  feeling  towards  the  Holy  One  be 
self-dissolved  in  unspeakable  wise,  and  wholly  trans- 
formed into  the  will  of  God.  For  how  shall  God  be 
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all  in  all  If  anything  of  man  remains  in  man?  The 
substance  will  indeed  remain,  but  in  another  form, 
another  glory,  another  power. 15 

We  must  not,  however,  insist  upon  influence  without 
some  qualification,  for  though  Traherne  very  likely  con- 
ceived his  metaphysic  with  St.  Bernard’s  as  a model, ^ 
whatever  he  took  from  Bernard  he  made  thoroughly  his  own. 
Traherne  always  speaks  from  his  own  conviction  and  never 
expresses  an  idea  before  he  has  completely  assimilated  it. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  having  "borrowed"  the 
ideas  in  a superficial  sense.  In  the  sense  that  he  made 
the  ideas  his  own,  Traherne  was  speaking  originally,  no 
matter  what  he  may  have  found  in  Bernard.1'* 

But  all  questions  of  Influence  aside,  what  we  wish 

to  point  out  is  that  it  was  this  metaphysic  of  love,  evi- 

18 

dently  first  worked  out  by  St.  Bernard,  that  lay  at  the 
center  of  Traherne’s  thought,  and  it  is  what  sets  him  apart 
from  most  of  the  men  of  his  time.  His  concept  of  love  was 
a legacy  of  the  past,  a past  which  had  produced  immense 
theological  systems  and  a high  degree  of  mystical  speculation. 
Traherne  seems  unusual  to  us  in  that,  coming  rather  late  in 
a century  which  had  already  largely  abandoned  the  "contempla- 
tion of  Being,"  he  repeated  in  a remarkably  pure  form  one 
of  the  patterns  of  metaphysical  speculation  that  that  con- 
templation had  brought  forth. 
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None  of  the  men  of  Traherne’s  century  with  whom  we 
have  compared  him  gave  such  full  expression  to  or  understanding 
of  the  Bernardian  pattern  as  did  Traherne.  All  of  the  meta- 
physical poets  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  except  John 
Smith  stopped  short  of  a resolution  of  those  two  contrasting 
modes  of  love,  Eros  and  Agape,  whose  resolution  presents  the 
central  problem  of  love  in  Christian  exegesis.  The  Bernardian 
metaphysic  was  capable  of  relating  the  two  loves  success- 
fully by  its  insistence  upon  divine  immanence,  whioh  provided 
man  with  a means  of  "transcending”  his  creaturely  self  — 
a "transcending"  which  was  to  be  accomplished  not  by  re- 
nouncing the  world  but  by  renouncing  our  self-will* 

To  attain  to  this  beatifying  union  we  must  set  out 
from  the  state  of  fear,  divest  ourselves  by  way  of 
humility,  of  all  self-will,  until  at  last,  charity 
now  taking  the  place  of  fear,  we  shall  henceforth 
accomplish  the  will  of  God  by  love.1? 

The  love  that  was  to  result  from  this  loss  of  self-will  was 
the  end  to  be  attained,  and  since  it  would  be  always  self- 
less, no  matter  to  what  it  was  directed,  it  implied  no 
20 

"world  flight,"  no  turning  away  from  earth  to  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  pure  spirit.  Such  a turning  away  would  be  in 
Itself  a denial  of  the  concept  of  divine  Immanence  and  the 
whole  metaphysic  raised  upon  it.21  Thus  it  was,  that, 
holding  this  metaphysic,  Traherne  could  speak  so  ecstatically 
of  loving  the  world  in  proper  fashion.  His  insistence  upon 
the  "rightly-ordered"  love  of  the  world  is  the  one  most 
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noticeable  and  perhaps  most  significant  difference  between 

Traherne  and  the  other  men  of  his  time,  and  it  is  the  direct 

22 

product  of  his  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  divine  immanence. 
Donne,  Vaughan,  Herbert,  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists  that 
we  have  seen  all  were,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  conventional  seventeenth  century  Platonism,2^ 
and,  wherever  they  thought  about  love  at  all,  either  thought 
of  ’’sacred"  love  in  terms  of  the  direction  toward  which  it 
moved  or  failed  to  work  out  the  ideas  of  divine  immanence 

pit 

and  image  to  anything  like  Traherne’s  metaphysic  of  love. 
Smith,  of  all  those  we  have  studied,  was  the  only  man  who 
came  close  to  Traherne  in  this  regard,  and  even  for  Smith 
the  ideas  of  divine  immanence  and  image  were  more  conven- 
tional and  less  important  than  they  were  for  Traherne. 

Chiefly  because  of  his  great  emphasis  upon  the 
doctrine  of  divine  immanence  and  because  of  the  paramount 
significance  he  gives  to  love,  it  is  our  contention  that 
the  name  "mystic"  is  particularly  relevant  for  Traherne. 

We  have  already  noted  (in  note  22)  the  extent  to  which  an 
insistence  on  the  idea  of  divine  Immanence  can  be  called  a 
precept  of  mysticism.  According  to  Evelyn  Underhill,  and 
others,  an  emphasis  upon  love  is  an  even  more  characteristic 
feature  * 

The  business  and  method  of  Mysticism  is  Love. 

here  is  one  of1  the  distinctive  notes  of  true  mysticism; 

marking  it  off  from  every  other  kind  of  transcendental 
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theory  and  practice,  and  providing  the  answer  to  the 
question  with  which  our  last  chapter  closed.  It  is  the 
eager,  outgoing  activity  whose  driving  power  is  generous 
love,  not  the  absorbent,  indrawing  activity  which 
strives  only  for  new  knowledge,  that  is  fruitful  in  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world. 25 

Traherne  was  a mystic  and  an  astute  metaphysician 
who  thought  through  and  restated  a metaphysical  position 
whioh  supported  an  optimistic  view  of  man.  By  this  meta- 
physic  man  could  rise  to  the  Divine  and  was  capable  of 
transforming  himself  into  an  instrument  by  which  could  be 
manifested  on  earth  the  love  of  heaven.  That  Traherne, 
almost  alone  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
could  fully  comprehend  and  express  this  metaphysic  of  love, 
whose  basic  outlines  were  an  inheritance  from  an  age  falling 
rapidly  out  of  favor,  is  a partial  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  interest  in 
metaphysical  speculation  had,  by  his  time,  waned. 
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Notes » Chapter  VII 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


See  above  Chap.  IV,  note  1. 

See  Nygren,  Agape  and  Eros,  p.  452  ff. 


Etienne  Gilson.  History  of  Christian  Philosophy  in  the 
Kiddle  Ages  (h4w  Yorlt, p.'  W.' 


, The  Christian  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
(MeW"¥ork, TO"p.  ^ 


Ibid. . pp.  345-46.  See  also  Nygren,  pp.  642-45. 

. The  Mystical  Theology  of  St.  Bernard,  trans., 
A.H.C.  homes  (Rev  York,  i$kt>Y,  p.  4$. 

Ibid. « p.  46. 

See  note  2 above,  p.  75* 


9.  Gilson,  St.  Bernard,  p.  22,  passim. 

10.  Ibid.,  p.  138. 

11.  Ibid. . p.  118.  See  also  p.  116*  "Hence  two  further  con- 
sequences. The  first  Is  that  the  supposed  antinomy 

between  love  of  Self  and  love  of  God  vanishes." 

* 

12.  Gilson,  Spirit,  pp.  300-301. 

13.  See  Ibid. , p.  293. 

14.  See  Gilson,  St.  Bernard,  p.  57*  "There,  then,  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Reason,  setting  itself  above  God, 

has  perverted  its  own  power  of  choice,  warped  Its  capacity 
to  rejoice  only  in  the  good  and  introduced  disorder  into 
the  will." 

15.  St.  Bernard,  De  dllegendo  Deo,  chap.  10,  in  "Mysticism," 

Encyclopedia  Brlttanica,  14th  ed.,  p.  52* 


16.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  practically  all  of  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard  would  have  been  available  to  Traherne.  We 
have  noted  (note  2,  page  75)  that  Traherne  speaks  highly 
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of  Bernard  in  Roman  Forgeries,  but  from  the  time  of  the 
first  fairly  complete  publication  of  Bernard's  writings 
in  Paris  in  1508  (ed.,  Andre"  Bocard)  his  works  went 
through  at  least  eleven  Latin  editions  (most  of  them 
done  in  Paris)  to  1672.  In  addition,  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books.  XIV  (London,  1936), 

P«  557  ff.,  lists  numerous  editions  of  separate  works, 
such  as  the  De  dlllgendo  Deo  (c.  1126)  and  De  Gradlbus 
Humllltatls  ei  Superblae  (c.  1121)  before  and  during 
Traherne's  lifetime. In  English  translation  by  Anthony 
Batt  of  De  dlllgendo  Deo  was  published  in  I63I. 

17 • We  refer  those  to  whom  this  concept  of  "original 1 ty* 
may  be  unfamiliar  to  Ananda  K.  Coomaraswamy * s Christian 
and  Oriental  Philosophy  of  Art  (New  York,  1956')  in"  which 
he  argues  that  there  was  a ^metaphysical  tradition"  in 
Western  culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  this  same 
"metaphysical  tradition"— called  the  philosophia  perennls— 
was  always  a basic  one  in  the  East.  Coomaraswamy  writes: 

No  matter  how  many  times  they  may  already  have 
been  "applied"  by  others,  whoever  conforms  himself 
to  an  idea  and  so  makes  it  his  own,  will  be  working 
originally,  but  not  so  if  he  is  expressing  only  his 
own  ideas  or  opinions,  (p.  38) 

18.  Gilson,  .History,  p.  164:  In  Bernard  "the  Latin  theology 

of  Augustine  found  itself  confronted,  for  the  first  time 
since  Erigena,  with  the  Greek  theology  of  Gregory  and 
Denis.  ...  what  we  know  is  the  finished  project; 
that  is,  a new  theology." 

19.  Gilson,  St,  Bernard,  p.  31. 

20.  "LOVE,  as  we  have  shewed,  may  be  extended  to  all  objects 
in  Heaven  and  Errth."  (Ch  Eth.  p.  273) 

Elbert  M.  Thompson  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Thomas  Traherne," 
Philological  quarterly.  VII,  No.  2 (April,  1929),  p.  102, 
says  * '' Instead  of  looking  on  all  sensory  experiences 

as  an  Impediment  to  the  sound  growth  of  the  soul,  Tra- 
herne, like  the  more  modern  philosophers,  recognized  the 
value  of  all  in  man's  complex  development." 

21.  As  Meister  Eckhart  says,  "it  will  be  all  one  to  him 
what  he  loves."  (See  above  p.  34) 
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22.  Several  critics  have  commented  upon  the  Importance  In 
Traherne's  thought  of  the  Idea  of  divine  Immanence  In 
the  soul.  See  Thompson,  op,  olt..  p.  98*  "The  corner 
stone  of  Traherne's  concept  of  life  is  his  unfaltering 
belief  In  the  Immanence  of  God." 

See  also  T.O.  Beachcroft,  op,  clt. . p.  285* 

If  there  is  one  idea  more  than  any  other  for  which 
Traherne  stands  it  is  this,  so  closely  related  to 
the  aphorism  of  Plotinus,  "that  he  who  reflects 
upon  himself  reflects  upon  his  original." 

The  influence  of  the  idea  of  divine  immanence  upon 
Traherne's  attitude  toward  the  world  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  Evelyn  Underhill  explains  with 
respeot  to  mysticism  in  general* 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  Immanence,  creation, 
the  universe,  could  we  see  it  as  it  is,  would  be 
perceived  as  the  self-development,  the  self -reve- 
lation of  this  indwelling  Deity.  The  world  is  not 
projected  from  the  Absolute,  but  immersed  in 
God.  • • • The  world-process,  then,  is  the  slow 
coming  to  fruition  of  that  Divine  Spark  which  is 
latent  alike  in  the  Cosmos  and  in  man.  (Evelyn 
Underhill,  Mysticism  (New  York,  1955)*  p.  100) 

Miss  Underhill  also  says  that  an  insistence  upon  the 
immanence  of  God  in  man's  soul  is  one  of  the  basic  char- 
acteristics of  mysticism*  ".  • .we  have  seen  that  the 
whole  claim  of  the  mystics  ultimately  depends  on  man's 
possession  of  pure  being  in  "the  spark  of  the  soul." 

(p.  99) 

23.  Spenser's  two  hymns,  "Of  Heavenly  Love,"  and  "Of  Heavenly 
Beauty,"  are  typical  representatives  of  this  seventeenth 
century  Platonism  in  England.  Spenser,  Indeed,  was  a 
strong  Influence  on  seventeenth  century  Platonism, 
especially  as  it  appeared  in  the  poets.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  ideal  of  love  that  Spenser  expresses  is  not 
ascribed  to  by  Traherne* 

That  shall  thy  feeble  brest 

Inflame  with  love,  and  set  thee  all  on  fire 

With  burning  zeale,  through  every  part  entire, 

That  in  no  earthly  thing  thou  shalt  delight, 

But  in  his  sweet  and  amiable  sight. 
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Thenceforth  all  worlds  desire  will  In  thee  dye. 

And  all  earthes  glorie,  on  which  men  do  gaze, 

Seeme  durt  and  drosse  In  thy  pure  sighted  eye. 

Compar’d  to  that  celestiall  beauties  blaze.  ... 

("An  Hymn  to  Heavenly  Love,"  11.  269-277) 

2k . Cf.  Helen  White,  The  Metaphysical  Poets,  p.  290.  In 
referring  to  the  Christians  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  England  generally.  Miss  White  says* 

But  in  their  preoccupation  with  the  central  issues 
of  justice  and  mercy,  of  power  and  satisfaction,  of 
sin  and  justification,  they  were  on  the  whole  not 
disposed  to  emphasize,  still  less  to  do  Justice  to, 
the  implications  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
immanence  of  God  in  the  world  of  his  creation. 

25.  Underhill,  p.  85.  See  also  William  Ralph  Inge,  Christian 
Mysticism  (London,  1899),  p.  8.  In  speaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  mysticism,  Dean  Inge  says* 

Purification  removes  the  obstacles  to  our  union 
with  God,  but  our  guide  on  the  upward  path,  the 
true  hierophant  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  is  love. 

(Inge’s  italics) 

Note,  too,  E.  Herman,  The  Meaning  and  Value  of  Mysticism 
(London,  1916),  p.  68* 

The  only  true  mystic  motive  is  the  love  which 

desires,  not  the  gifts  of  God,  but  God  Himself, 

and  which  cannot  rest  until  it  is  transformed  to 

the  Divine  will  and  imbued  with  the  Divine  thought . • • . 

But  its  beginning  and  its  end,  its  driving  power  and 

its  substance,  is  disinterested  Love.  (Herman's 

italics) 
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